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BRIEF LIVES 


is the name of a new series of short biographies of great 
men and women in history, writteti by historians of dis 
tinction. “There is @ réady place for sucht a Vertturé an 
the first volumes are a fine promise of those to come, 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE > 


by J. A. WILLIAMSON. “The real authority 

Elizabethan seamanship, he has a great gift in choosing 
what is important to tell, and telling it clearly in very few 
words.” —@, M. TREVELYAR 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


by ROGER FULFORD. “His book is short and 
straightforward in accordance with the aim of the serie 
but it is om thé level both of the importance and complex 
ity of the subject.” _SPRECTATC 


MONTROSE 


by C. V. WEDGEWOOD.  “ Informative, beautifully 
written, unlikely to be faulted on scholarship: a vivid 
picture of the man arid the tithes.” _JOHN CONNE! 


QUEEN ELIZABETH I 


by MILTON WALDMAN. “ He has carried out his 
task brilliantly, presenting vividly Elizabeth as woman, 
politican and Queen.” —YORKSHIRE Post 


RUPERT of the RHINE 


by BERNARD FERGUSSON, author of Beyond the 
Chindwin. Coming in September. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


by HERBERT AGAR. A masterly biography of the 
greatest of American Presidents. Coming in October. 


Published by Collins at 7s. 6d. each, every volume 


has a frontispiece and many have maps. 
Further volumes of equal distinction will he 
, added, including one on Cecil Rhodes by André 
@s Maurois and on Chatham, by J. H. Plumb, to be 
published next Spring. ’ 




















meeting the needs. 


the following are extracts from a speech by the well- 


known children’s librarian, Miss Doris 


D. Chilcot, 


F.L.A., at a meeting of children’s writers, recently 


reported in The Author : 


“There is a dearth of suitable 
fiction for the young adolescent 
girl of about thirteen to fifteen 
years . 


“Career stories would be ap- 
preciated . . 


“Scientific adventures are need- 
ed, ay told with a touch 
of humour. 


“Older boys too require more 
stories with a scientific back- 
ground; ‘planet’ and ‘space ship’ 
yarns are frequently asked for ..” 


“There is room too for more 
historical stories which interpret 
the life of the past in terms of 
the present, with real flesh and 
blood characters...” 


“Many more well illustrated 
Sane books are required . 
- ON engineering sub- 


| 


The above is a brief selection from a wide 

range of good children’s books to be published 

beween now and October. Send for new illus- 
trated catalogue 


RIDE OUT SINGING 
Alice Loomis 


PEDLAR’S GIRL 
Elizabeth Howard 8s. 6d. 


AIR HOSTESS ANN 
Pamela Hawken 8s. 6d. 


THE PERILOUS DESCENT 
into a strange lost world 
Bruce Carter 8s. 6d. 


MOON AHEAD! 

An adventure in space 
based on sound science 
Leslie Greener 


8s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN QUEST 
Frank Crisp 9s. 6d. 
THREE GOLDEN NOBLES 

Christine Price 9s. 6d. 


BUILDER AND DREAMER 
A life of the great Brunel 
Laurence Meynell 9s. 6d. 


the bodley head 


Bodley Head Books for Boys and Girls 
28 Little Russell Street, London, W.C.1 








The Turf-cutter’s Donkey hicks 
up his Heels PATRICIA LYNCH 


Successor to The Turf-cutter’s me 4 (8th Impression), The 
Turf-cutter’s Donkey Goes Visiting (4th Impression), and Long 
Ears (3rd Impression). Illustrated by EILEEN —, ea 

s. 6d. net 


The Blakes ALISON WRIGHT 


“Very lively, about a bombed-out family who have landlady- 
trouble in furnished rooms and, when they set out to live in a bus 
and look for work, meet some dreary bureaucratic obstacles as well 
as much entertainment.” Manchester Guardian. Illustrated by 
SHEILA MACGREGOR. 9s. 6d. net 


A Pad in the Straw 


CHRISTOPHER WOODFORDE 
A collection of eerie stories which, in the words of Lord David 
Cecil’s prefatory note, “‘a waft of the uncanny blows, just enough 
to make the spine agreeably tingle.” (Ready July 17) 10s. 6d. net 





Send to ¥. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 10-13 Bedford St., London, W.C.2, 
for new 36-page 2-colour illustrated Catalogue of Children’ 's Books 














EDMUND WARD 16 NEW STREET, LEICESTER 
AUTUMNAL EVENTS 





Toby the Tram Engine 

Rail The latest title in the REV. w. AWDRY’s popular series, 
— introducing a new engine, Toby. Thomas the Tank 

Series Engine and the firm but kindly Fat Controller are also 

NUMBER 7 | there. Illustrated in full colour throughout. 

Size 445% in., fully bound, 64 pages, 30 full-colour plates 


net 





Bertie Bear’s Circus 
Wolfy’s Reward 
Horace Hedgehog’s Firework 


Three books in a colourfully illustrated new series, written 
and illustrated by GEOFFREY HIGHAM. They contain simple 
SERIES IN and humorousstories and, together with the —_ delightful 
illustrations, will amuse young children for hours. 
#U 
en Size 5X5 in., picture boards and jacket, fully er" 
each 2/6 net 


Sunset 

Series 

A NEW 
HALF-CROWN 























OXFORD 


The Odyssey of Homer 


Retold by Barbara Leonie Picard. 
Two-colour illustrations by 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Oxford 
Illustrated Classics, 12s. 6d. net. 
‘Should become a nursery 
classic as dearly loved as 
Kingsley’s The Heroes’ 

Times Literary Supplement 


Barry Gets His Wish 


A. Stephen Tring’s new story 
about Barry Briggs, hero 
of Barry’s Exciting Year. 
Illustrated by Charlotte Hough. 
8s. 6d. net 


The Forest 
Is My Kingdom 

Janet Carruthers tells the story 
of Bari, a half-breed Red Indian 
boy. Illustrated by P.A. Jobson. 
8s. 6d. net. ‘Deeply moving, 
convincing, and written with 
great power.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 
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Man-Eaters of Kumaon 


By Jim Corbett. A new edition 
illustrated by Raymond Shep- 
pard. 9s. 6d. net. ‘This story 
of big game in India has 
won the status of a minor 
classic and fully deserves a 
place near the Jungle Books’. 

Times Literary Supplement 


World’s End Was Home 


Nan Chauncy, Australian author 
of They Found a Cave, describes 
a family venture to Tasmania. 
Illustrated by Shirley Hughes. 

7s. 6d. net 


A Book 
of the Seasons 


Lavishly illustrated in colour 
and line, Eve Garnett’s antho- 
logy of poems and extracts 
concerning the four seasons 
will give enjoyment and de- 
light all the year round. 

10s. 6d. net 
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Ruth Ainsworth 


Rufty Tufty 
The Golliwog 
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a lazy golliwog, an untidy golliwog, 
a curious, interfering golliwog— 

=. but you can’t help liking him all 
the same. He’s been on the air 
and he’s booked for television. 


Illustrated by Dorothy Craigie. 6s. 
(Ruth Ainsworth’s Listen With 
Mother Tales are now in stock 
again. 6s.) 
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, Mrs. Mouse Spring Cleans : 
z Spring cleaning always means a day of bustle and 4 
x excitement for the Brown Mice at the Rose and Crown, <x 
% but the day that scoundrel Rat came to help was the most 
¥ exciting of all. 
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Tells what happened when Snug and Serena hung up their 
stockings and built a snowman. 
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7 Both with many coloured pictures by Katherine Wiggles- 
+ worth. 4s. 6d. each 
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Muriel Sherrington 
When the Cow said Baa 


2 New tales of princesses, witches, mermaids and magic, 
% enhanced by Roland Pym’s beautiful black and white 
+ drawings. 9s. 6d. 
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Thrilling and Up-to-the-Minute Stories 
for Boys and Girls. 7s. net each. 


THE ROCKET RANGE PLOT 


By JAMES M. DOWNIE 
A topical book for boys, set in Australia, which brings vividly to the 
reader the scene of to-day’s amazing venture in‘ science, Paragon Li le 


JUNGLE GIRL 


By JAMES SHAW 
A most unusual story, by the ex-Chindit. Girls will like this tale of 
the infant daughter of an African chief who was stolen away by baboons, 
and .how she grew up with power to charm all wild animals. 
Paragon Library. 


WHITE WINGS AND BLUE WATER 


By GEORGE E. ROCHESTER 
The story of a boy and girl flying to Sydney, and how, several hours 
out from San Francisco, four passengers produce revolvers and obtain 
control of the aircraft. Many exciting adventures follow. For girls. 


Crown Library. 
SECOND CLASS JUDY 


By F. 0. H. NASH 
Judy, a thirteen-year old Guide, gets the unexpected ~~ of onaiee 
on Dartmoor, with the opportunity of passing her Second Class tests, an 
the thrill of a mystery to unravel. For girls. Crown Library. 


THE GHOST MARE 


By DAVID GREW 
A wild white mare roamed the “badlands’” and prairies of Southern 
Alberta, and a sixteen-year-old boy resolved to catch her. His efforts 
to do so, and the bad luck which seemed to follow, make another unusual 
story, for boys. Crown Library. 


SMUGGLERS’ MOON 


By 0. J. TONKS 
A really exciting tale of a summer holiday adventure of three friends, 
which started when a tall, weather-beaten fisherman limped into their 
compartment at the end of their journey to the sea. For boys and girls, 


Crown Library. 
SHARK ISLAND 


By PARRY PEARSON 
This book, for boys, tells of the many thrilling adventures which happen 
to John Mayne and his friend Plumley when they are picked up by the 
3.8. Mona, after their own ship has been struck by a hurricane. For boys. 


Crown Library. 
SOUTH WITH THE “ KITTIWAKE” 


By PARRY PEARSON 
A vivid picture of the life of a typical group of young sailors over a 
hundred years ago, when the frigate H.M.S. Kittiwake sails to the 
Mediterranean. For boys. Crown Library. 


Write for Boys and Girls, the free monthly news-sheet which gives details 
of new publications for young people as well as stories and articles. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Story of the Book AGNES ALLEN 


Tells the absorbing story of how picture-writing gradually developed 
into alphabets, and describes the various forms that books have taken, 


from papyrus rolls and clay tablets to codices, illuminated manuscripts 
and finally printed books. 


Illustrated with drawings and photographs. 12/6 


other books by Agnes Allen 
The Story of the Village 8/6; The Story of Painting 12/6; The 
Story of Your Home 8/6; The Story of Our Parliament, about 10/6; 
The Story of the Highway 12/6. All are well illustrated, 


FABER AND FABER LTD 24 RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON W.C.1 




















ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 





Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Tex. 5049 
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Coming on July 17th 


BEGINNER’S LUCK 
by Oriel Malet 


The story of 3 children 





who run away from a 
dragon of an aunt and 
join a pantomime 
troupe. The work is 
hard, and they land in 


many scrapes. But in the 
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end they make good, for 
the theatre is in their 
blood. Illustrated. 8s.6d. 


Ages 12-16 


Two New ‘Peepshow’ Books 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS 


Drawn by R. T. Cowern in 6 scenes. 7s. 6d. 
Just Published 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


Drawn by Patricia Turner in 6 scenes. 7s. 6d. 
Publication probably July 31st 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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Two Famous Series 


The humanisation of history teaching and the new em- 
phasis on social history owes much to the pioneer work of 


M. & C. H. B. Quennell 


Their famous 


HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS 
IN ENGLAND 


and 


THE EVERYDAY LIFE SERIES 


have recently been revised and enlarged. They are essential 

to the School and Junior Library for their readable, auth- 

oritive account, profusely illustrated, of the work and play, 

craftsmanship, education, transport and all that has gone 

to make up the steady current of English life through the 
ages. 


The Everyday Life Series 


Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age 

Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze and 
Early Iron Ages 

Everyday Life in Roman Britain 

Everyday Life in Anglo-Saxon, Viking and Norman 
Times 
colour plates, drawings, charts and maps _ Each 9s. 6d. 
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Everyday Things in England 





I. Everyday Things in England from 1066-1499 
Il. Everyday Things in England from 1500-1799 
Ill. Everyday Things in England from 1733-1851 
IV. Everyday Things in England from 1851 to the 
Present Day 


With colour plates and hundreds of illustrations Each 15s. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 
Mums «6A, Fitzhardinge Street, W.1. 
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Phoenix: 
EGON LARSEN’S 
Men who Changed the World 
Noel Streatfeild says, “this is a book 
to stimulate a divine curiosity .. . if 
you can read it without excitement I 
shall be amazed.” A book for ’teen- 
agers, telling of the inspiring life- 
stories of twelve recent inventors. 
Coltins Magazine Book of the Month. 
Demy 8vo 12s. 6d. net 
KATHLEEN KENYON’S 
inning in Archaeology 
The first complete introduction to 
archaeology. It covers the back- 
ground of the study, and explains 
simply techniques of excavation and 
interpretation of finds. There is a 
list of training methods, and oppor- 
tunities and posts available. “The 
amateur archaeologist would do well 
to take it as The Bible of his hobby.’ 
—Junior Bookshelf 
Crown 8vo Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


ALEXANDER REID’S 
The Young Traveller in France 


The adventures of a Scots family in 
France give a new understanding of 
the everyday life, history and geo- 
graphy of a country so near to us, 
but in many ways so different. 

Crown 8vo Illustrated 8s. 6d. net 


The YOUNG TRAVELLER SERIES 
was described by The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement as “exactly right 
for the older groups” (12-16 years). 
By means of exciting narrative 
these famous books give a clear 
picture of other lands and peoples. 
Fully illustrated. ‘Titles published: 
The Young Traveller in South Africa, 
Y.T. in U.S.A... Y.T. in Holland, 
Y.T. in Australia, Y.T. in New 
Zealand, Y.T. in India and Pakistan, 
Y.T. in Canada, Y.T. in Switzerland, 
Y.T, in China, Y.T. in Ireland and 
Y.T. in France. 

Crown 8vo 8s. 6d. each net 

*x 


Published by Phoenix House Ltd. 
38 William IV Street. London. W.C.2 
From your usual supplier 








SPECIAL CLOTH 
BINDINGS 


THE CHAMELEON BOOKS 
PUFFIN PICTURE BOOKS 
HARLEQUIN SERIES 
DROWSY DORMOUSE SERIES 
ADVENTURES IN READING 


LITTLE GREY RABBIT 
SERIES 


PETERSHAM STORY 
BOOKS 


JOHNNY CROW BOOKS 


TIM AND LUCY BOOKS 


Send for List of Titles 


Woodfield and Stanley 
Kirkburton 
Huddersfield 
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Illustration by C. Walter Hodges from The Crown of Violet 
(Macmillan) 
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Illustration by Kiddell-Monroe from The Odyssey of Homer 
(O.U.P) 


The Rusty Spade 


By PATRICIA LYNCH 


ERRY Lanahan strode through Black Gap with 
his rusty spade across his shoulder. He was an 
orphan who belonged to nobody and all he owned 
was the clothes he stood up in—and the spade. 

A dealer at Kilorglin Fair had given it to him 
because he had helped the man when a wheel came off 
his cart. Jerry had fixed the wheel in five minutes and 
was strolling off when the dealer called him back. 
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“Here’s an old spade, son!” he said. “Tis old 
an rusty, but tis the divil for work. Start it right an 
ye can take yer ease but—listen now—for every paid 
job ye do, ye must find another, an finish it out of kind- 
ness, for someone that’s poor an misfortunate, or twill 
disappear for ever!” 

“A spade’s a spade and thank you kindly!” replied 
Jerry, and off he went, away from the Fair and into 
the mountain country. 

Now darkness was filling the valley: the wind was 
cold and the clouds heavy. Jerry looked for a cabin 
or farmhouse where he might spend the night. 

He shivered with hunger as much as with cold, for 
he hadn’t eaten since yesterday and then only a crust 
of stale soda bread and a cold potato. He sang for 
company : 

Out in the wind, the rain and the snow, 

The lad with the spade has a hard way to go; 

Over the mountain, away from the town, 

With the road going up, or the road going down. 

Thinking of all the good friends I have made 

With me two strong hands and the old rusty 
spade. 

Sure the lad with the spade has a hard way to go. 

When Jerry stopped singing he talked to himself. 

“All I have is the old spade. It isn’t a crock of gold 
but tisn’t too bad for me at all! The trouble is to find 
a paying job. There’s lashings of the other kind and 
I don’t begrudge them. But this night I’ll not stop 
nor turn aside till I have a real job—shelter and food 
and money in my pocket at the end of the week.” 

He twirled the spade round his head and took a 
good look at it. 

““ One of these days I’ll give you a grand polish and 
a slap of paint. Sure, you deserve it!” 
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For miles the mountain road had been deserted. As 
he came through the gap Jerry saw a tall thin woman 
ahead of him carrying a loaded basket. She leaned 
to one side with the weight of it, yet walked so swiftly, 
Jerry couldn’t catch up with her till she came to a 
broken gate in a stone wall. 


Beyond was the poorest looking cabin Jerry had set 
eyes on that day. A few potatoes and cabbages poked 
up among the rocks, but the path was bordered with 
white stones and, though the thatch was thin and the 
window bare, a lighted candle flickered and the glow 
of a fire shone over the half-door. 


A girl, so thin and pale it was a wonder the wind 
didn’t blow her away, stood looking out with a tabby 
kitten on her shoulder. 


“The kettle’s boiling, mammy!” she called. “ And 
look! There’s a stranger behind you !” 


“T heard him singing, Eily, an I comin back from 
the Fair at Ballabeare,” said the woman. “His song 
carried me over the road. Come in, young lad, an 
welcome! There'll be a cup of good strong tay an a 
cut of hot pratie cake.” 


“Thank you kindly, ma’am,” replied Jerry. “But tis 
a job of work I’m after. I’m a great hand with the 
spade and I’m as good indoors as out.” 


She shook her head. 


“I’m afeard there’s not much doin in these parts, me. 
poor gossoon. We’re all wore out pulling the Devil be 
the tail. To be sure there’s Minty Mahon needs a lad 
to make himself useful about the place. Now keep 
this under your hat—I wouldn’t send me worst enemy 
to Minty. He hasn’t a good word or a kind thought 
for anyone but himself!” 


“Would it be far ?” asked Jerry. 
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“ Folly the road an ye’ll see Minty’s beyond the three 
fir trees. Good luck go wid ye an mind, now, make a 
bargain wid himself before ye sleep under his roof.” 


““You’re very kind!” said the wanderer. 

“Tis sorry I am I can’t be kinder,’ the woman 
replied. 

Jerry walked on, more tired and hungrier than ever. 
Still he sang. It kept loneliness away— 


An old rabbit ran 
Through the Gap of Dunloe, 
Running in fear 
From the mist and the snow. 


But a little white hare 
Who crouched in the sun, 


Dreamed of dancing in moonlight 
And laughed at the fun. 


“Here’s the three firs and that must be Mr. Minty 
Mahon’s farm,” said Jerry. “It should be snug, but it 
looks even more starved than the poor cabin up 
yonder.” 


The gate was padlocked. Jerry put one hand on the 
top bar and leaped over. 


Hens clustered at the door: a dog peered from a 
barrel and a lean pig rushed grunting across the yard. 


“Mebbe I should go further. I couldn’t fare worse 
be the look of it,” thought Jerry, pausing with his back 
to the gate. “But tis a terrible dark night and the legs 
are giving way under me.” 


“Ts there anyone within?” he called, going up to the 
door and thumping the post with his clenched fist. 


The door was closed. The bare windows were 
closed, but a trickle of blue smoke blew down from the 
chimney. 
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— 


“ A cold windy night and a poor fire,” grumbled 
Jerry. “Ah, sure, Mr. Minty Mahon is waiting for 
the hired boy to cut the turf and gather sticks! Now 
why doesn’t he open the door and hire me ?” 


He beat again upon the door and, while he waited, 
he patted the dog’s head. 


There was the noise of a chair being pushed back. 
Then slow and heavy footsteps approached the door. 
The upper half swung in and a short, stout man glared 
at Jerry. 

“How dar ye come batterin at me dure when the 
house is shut for the night?” he demanded. “ Be off 
out a that before I set the dog on ye.” 


The dog was rubbing himself against Jerry’s legs 
and whining softly. Besides dogs never attacked Jerry. 


“T heard you were wanting a lad about the place, 
Mr. Mahon,” he said. “ I’ve me own spade and I can 
work as well indoors as out.” 


“Come in!” growled Mr. Mahon, opening the lower 
half of the door. 


Jerry stepped into the room. 


The only light came from a badly built turf fire. Two 
children sprawled on the floor quarrelling and a stout 
litle woman sat on a very low creepy by the hearth. 
Jerry saw their eyes glittering as they stared at him. 


“Here’s a spalpeen wants work!” said Minty 
Mahon. “See he does it!” 


“We haven’t made our bargain yet!” Jerry re- 
minded him. 


Minty’s face was angry. It became angrier. His 
eyes were always fierce. They grew fiercer. He stuck 
his fist under Jerry’s chin. 
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“How dar ye argy wid me in me own house ?” he 
asked. 


Jerry stepped back so that the fist was no longer 
under his chin. 

“The bargain I always make is—a fair share of 
what’s going round; when I’ve done me day’s work, 
freedom for meself and me spade, no questions axed 
and twenty shillings at the end of the week!” 


“Pon me soul!” exclaimed Minty. “D’ye think I’ve 
found the crock of gold! Of all the impidence! Out 
ye go! Get away from under me roof!” 


“Quit bawlin!” ordered little Mrs. Minty, from her 
creepy. “ Find out what the lad can do before ye send 
him packin!” 

“T can do anything that’s possible for a spade and a 
pair of hands!” declared Jerry. “ If you’re agreeable to 
me offer I'll stay. If not, I'll take meself off!” 

“Pull a chair up to the fire an sit down!” Mrs, 
Minty told him. “ The wind is from the north. Listen 
to the roars of it! Besides, where else would ye take 
yerself to? ‘There’s only the Widda Hanlons an she 
hasn’t enough for herself an Eily! Sit down!” 


Jerry looked about him. Mr. Minty had settled 
himself in front of the fire with his legs stretched 
before him, so there wasn’t much space left and he 
couldn’t see a chair. A box was thrust under the table. 
Jerry pulled it out and put it beside Mrs. Minty. 


“Are ye good at cutting the turf,” she asked. 
‘““T am indeed, ma’am!” he replied. 

“Or liftin the praties?” 

“ None better!” 


“I suppose ye’re not much of a hand at makin rush- 
lights ?” 
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“T’d have a dozen fixed while you'd be twisting a 
spill.” 

Pel wonder now would ye be too proud to rock a 
cradle ?” 

“T would not!” 

“Then rock—will ye ?” 

Jerry heard faint cries coming from an old wooden 
cradle in the corner. He pushed his spade against it, 
rocking gently and the crying ceased. The two child- 
ren, who had been pinching each other the whole time, 
scrambled to their feet and stood beside him. 


With his fingers and the handle of the spade Jerry 
made shadows on the wall. As the fire flared up, he 
showed a rabbit running from side to side, then a dog 
and, last of all, a goat dancing on its hind legs. Don 
and Biddy were delighted. 


“More! More!” they shouted. 

_ “That’s enough now, til! I’ve had me supper,” said 
Jerry. 

“Supper!” cried Minty. ‘There'll be no supper in 
this house for a chap that hasn’t done a stroke of 
work !” 

“Mebbe I’d as well be on my way,” suggested 
Jerry. “Ill have me supper tonight if I have to dig 
for it.” 


“Don’t be hasty, young lad,” interrupted Mrs. 
Minty. ‘“ There’s a good scraping of stew in the pot 
and a drink of buttermilk in the can on the dresser. 
That’s better than you’d find anywhere else in this 
poor starving parish. We’re the only family in the 
Glen that has soup every day an meat on Sundays.” 

Jerry leaned his spade against the wall behind him 
and scraped out the pot. There wasn’t more than a 
mouthful, though he scraped and scraped and scraped. 





Illustration by Leslie Brooke from Ring o” Roses (Warne) 
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“T may have missed a crumb or two because of the 
darkness,” he thought. ‘“ But I doubt it.” 


The billycan on the dresser was half-filled with 
buttermilk and he drank it at one swallow. 


“'Ye’d as well go to yer bed,” said Mr. Minty. “The 
4 missus will call ye fine an early.” 


Jerry climbed the ladder leading to the loft. Luckily 
the moon had risen and was shining in at the little 
square window. ‘The bed was a truss of straw in the 
corner and that was all the furniture. 


“Things will have to be altered in these parts,” 
muttered Jerry. ‘“ And tis meself will have to alter 
them.” 


Mrs. Minty called him before dawn. He washed 
in the icy cold stream and dried himself on a sack. For 
breakfast he had a big basin of lumpy porridge, with- 
out milk or sugar. But by this time he was so hungry 
it tasted almost as well as the eggs and bacon Minty 
and Mrs. Minty were eating. 

The children had the same breakfast as Jerry and he 


was sorry for them. They were almost as thin as the 
Widow Hanlon’s Eily. 


“Meself and the old spade will have to work hard,” 
Jerry told himself. 


After breakfast Minty took him out to cut turf, and 
showed him a big patch of bog which hadn’t even had 
the scraws, the rough grassy top, cleared away. 


“T’ll expect a good stretch of that cut be the time 
I’m home from market!” declared Minty. 


Jerry didn’t bother to ask where he would find a 
slane, but set to work with his old rusty spade. 


When Minty came back, tired and bad tempered, he 
found the turf cut, dried and stacked beside the house. 
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“ Jerry did all that before dinner!” Mrs. Minty told 
him. ‘“ Then he started making rushlights. The 
childer helped him and we’ve enough lights for a 
week.” 


“Where is he now?’” asked Minty. 

“ He went off towards the Gap.” 

“Now what would he be doing up there?” muttered 
the farmer. 

“Sorra wan of me knows!” replied Mrs. Minty, 
folding her hands contentedly in her lap. 

“Did he take the spade wid him? I don’t see it 
anywhere.” 

“An why would ye?” asked Mrs. Minty, yawning. 

Jerry came in as darkness fell. Minty was too 
miserly and Mrs. Minty too lazy to twist a spill. But 
Jerry at once took a handful of the rushlights and went 
towards the fire. 

“What made ye take out the spade?” asked Minty. 

“Ts it take the spade!” exclaimed Jerry. “Now why 
would I be doing that ?” 

“Then where did ye lave it?” 

Jerry looked surprised. 

“Where would I lave it but in its proper place? 
Look at it there!” he said, pointing. 

Minty’s mouth fell open. He put his hands on his 
knees and craned forward to stare at the spade leaning 
against the wall by the hearth. 

“T hope ye’ll do a good day’s work tomorra after all 
yer gallivantin!” growled Minty. 

“T always do a good day’s work and I never go galli- 
vantin!” retorted Jerry cheerfully, as he poured him- 
self out a cup ‘of strong tea, spread butter on a 
cut of soda bread and shared it with Don and Biddy. 
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Soon the farm showed that a stranger worked there. 


The crops were hoed, the walls straightened, the roof 


re-thatched and the turf pile was the biggest the Minty 
Mahons had ever possessed. 


Jerry even planted a garden about the house. 


Indoors he played with the children. He taught 
them too. But he would never let them watch him 
work outside. If they peeped from behind a wall he 
would stop at once and, though Minty tried to see how 
Jerry did so much, he never succeeded. 


“What harm?” asked his wife when Minty grum- 
bled. “Aren’t we the better for his comin?” 


“T’m thinkin we’re not the only ones,’ growled 
Minty. 

Every evening Jerry went off. When no one saw it 
the spade went too and always, when the hired lad 
returned there was his spade in its proper place. 


One evening Minty followed and saw Jerry go to the 
cabin beside the Gap. 


“Pon me word, there’s changes here!” muttered 
Minty. 

A new stone shed gave shelter to a flock of geese. The 
potato patch was longer and wider. As well as the 
cabbage there were onions, carrots and turnips and a 
wide, high turf pile rose at the back. 


“My man doin other folk’s work!” said Minty in- 
dignantly. ‘““I never heard the like !” 


Although Jerry was inside the cabin, the sound of a 
spade digging steadily rose from beyond the wall. 
Minty tiptoed nearer and looked over. The spade was 
digging away without a hand to guide it. It tapped 
each rock it rooted out and the rock fell softly in a heap 
of mould. 
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“‘ Let me get home outer this!” exclaimed Minty. “I 
don’t at all like what I’m after seeing!” 


He rushed down the path into his house. There 
stood the spade against the wall as if it had never 
moved ! 


“When did that spade come back?” he demanded. 
Mrs. Minty turned her head. 
“ Didn’t you bring it?” she asked. 


“Have ye lost yer wits, woman?” he roared. “Why 
should I demean meself carrying a spalpeen’s spade. 
Him an his spade is working for the widda an her 
daughter an, for all I know, tis doin the same for half 
the parish. But tis meself is payin the boyo his wages 
an feedin him on the fat of the land !” 


‘What harm, if he does all the work ye put him to?” 
asked Mrs. Minty. 


The next day Minty told Jerry to break the rocks in 
the strip beyond the garden and to plant the land with 
cabbages. 


“That’s a long job, mister,” said Jerry. “But meself 
an the little old spade will do what can be done!” 


Minty went off to the Fair, quite sure he had given 
Jerry enough to keep him occupied for days. Yet when 
he came home earlier than usual there wasn’t a rock 
to be seen and the cabbages were standing trim and 
erect in straight rows. 


When Jerry was working indoors the children stayed 
with him and the baby crawled at his heels. He brought 
them sweets and toys, told them stories and sang all the 
songs he knew. He painted the woodwork and white- 
washed the walls until Mahon’s became a farm to be 
proud of. 


But Minty was not satisfied. 
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“Who does the work up at the Widda’sr” he asked 
himself. “Then there’s the Doyles! When did old 
Doyle build a bridge across the stream to let him cross 
dryshod ? And who raised the wall back of the 
O’Briens so that the wind no longer blows the life out 
of the place ? All down the Glen there’s work bein 
done and nobody knows who does it. But I have me 
suspicions !” 

After the evening meal when Jerry strolled off, hands 
in his pockets, singing to himself, Minty Mahon put 
his chair close to the spade. He was determined not . 
to take his eyes away from it. But he would sneeze, 
or cough, or blink and there was its place as empty as 
before the day Jerry walked in on them. Still he 
watched until his eyes would be closing with sleepless- 
ness and there was the spade back again! 


“Tf I owned that spade,” thought Minty, “ I'd not 
need a hired man.” 


The next day he went into Ballabeare and bought a 
new spade. He laid it on the floor under the settle bed 
and, when Jerry’s spade followed its master, Minty 
put the new one in its place. 


“ Now we'll see what happens!” he said, rubbing his 
hands. “If I give a new spade for an old one Jerry 


» won’t dar refuse me!”’ 


‘ Why wouldn’t you leave well alone?” asked his 
wife. 


But Minty never could do that. 


_ He was dozing when a thud and a clatter made him 
sit up, wide awake. 


Jerry’s rusty old spade had returned and had flung 
the new one on the floor. Now it danced up and down, 
its sharp edge cutting into the handle of the new one. 
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Soon this was in three pieces. Jerry’s spade kicked 
them into the fire and sent the shining blade itself 
spinning out through the door. 


At once Jerry came rushing in. 
““Who’s interfering with me spade ?” he shouted. 


“Sure I didn’t like to see ye workin wid that rusty 
old thing!” explained Minty. “So I bought ye a new 
one. [—” 

The spade made a rush at him. But Jerry caught it 
by the handle. 


‘Listen to me now,” said Jerry. “ Next time a lad 
comes here and works hard and is civil to everyone 
concerned, lave him be! If he has a fancy for doing 
a good turn to the neighbours, mind yer business. Now 
I’m off—I’m sorry to part from the childer and I wish 
the baby could come with me—but tis your doing! 
Goodbye ma’am, I’m afeard you'll have to make your 
own rushlights, or sit in the dark. One good thing— 
I'll never set eyes on Minty Mahon’s cross face again!” 


He put his spade on his shoulder and strode through 
the open door. 


They could hear him singing— 


If I were a fiddler 

I would be 

The very best fiddler 
You could see : 

I'd play from morning 
Until night, 

I’d play the whole world 
Out of sight : 

I’d play lost tunes 
And fairy reels 

Till old and young 
Kicked up their heels; 
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And best of all 

That ancient song 
Which makes us happy 
All life long. 


As the song faded in the distance Mrs. Minty 
sighed. 


“He'll come back for hissupper! Make him a fresh 
pot of tea!” said Minty. 


‘“‘We’ll never set eyes on that lad again!” she declared 
mournfully. 


They never did. When all the rushlights Jerry had 
made were used up they once more sat in darkness. The 
whitewashed walls became dirty, the walls about the 
garden fell down and the weeds came back. But the 
children remembered the stories and the songs he had 
taught them. 


Sometimes when the Widow Hanlon and Eily are 
knitting and reading by the fire, they think they hear a 
spade digging and rush out. Up to the present time 
its only been the wind shifting a light sod or beating 
against the shed door. 


Illustration by J. Brook from Little Pig Barnaby (O.U.P.) 





Illustration by Leslie Brooke from Nursery Rhyme Book (Warne) 


Homage to Leslie Brooke 
By M. S. CROUCH. 


ESLIE Brooke’s self-portrait shows a genial 
old buffer, bald-headed, bespectacled, wrinkled 
from a lifetime of kindly laughter. With one of 
his incomparable pigs on the blackboard, he 
holds forth like the nicest of professors on the 
relative merits of going to market and staying at home. 


This cheerful caricature contains the essence of 
Leslie Brooke and his sincere, humane and humorous 
art. Of the distinguished band who made picture books 
under the Warne imprint, Caldecott, Greenaway, 
Crane, Brooke and Beatrix Potter, only the last was his 
equal in humanity, and he surpassed her in draughts- 
manship. 


Leslie Brooke, who was born in Birkenhead in 1862, 
was a distinguished portrait painter, but his fame rests 
now on the picture books which Warne’s published 
between 1897 and 1935. The first of these was Andrew 
Lang’s Nursery Rhyme Book, on the whole a typical 
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product of the Nineties, strongly reminiscent of the style 
of Crane, and showing the effect, I fancy, of Brooke’s 
earlier work in illustrating Mrs. Molesworth. It is the 
least characteristic of the books still in print, although 
there are a hundred hints—a pig here, an old man there 
—of what was to come. It is interesting to compare the 
treatment of these rhymes with that in Ring o’ Roses, 
which came at the very height of his power twenty-five 
years later. In the Jumblies (1900), a book of Edward 
Lear’s rhymes which is shortly to be reprinted, some 
of the qualities which were later to be so familiar ap- 
peared, notably in “The Owl and the Pussy-Cat.” 
Johnny Crow’s Garden, in 1903, showed him at his 
best (it was on the whole his most perfect book), and 
thereafter he was always completely himself, supremely 
competent, entirely individual. Johnny Crow’s New 
Garden, his last book, is so precisely in the spirit of the 
earlier book that it seems incredible that thirty years 
lay between them. He died in 1940, after a long, un- 
eventful and productive life, having ensured for him- 
self a place among the immortals. 


The impressions which Brooke left among those who 
worked with him are of painstaking technical ability 
and infinite personal kindliness. To both these qualities 
his books bear convincing witness. | No books of his 
period are better made. Every detail, from endpapers 
and preliminaries to each page of text, is designed to 
contribute to the general effect. In every process of 
production he took a keen and leading part, as the 
crowded files of his publishers testify. 


The sweetness of his nature glows in every page. 
Johnny Crow is the type of this quality. Courteous, 
kindly, and unobtrusive, he is the perfect host. When 
all the other animals have fled from the whale’s very 
long tale, Johnny Crow stays politely to the end and 
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then escorts his guest to the seashore and sees him off. 
He provides an umbrella for the crane who was caught 
in the rain. The cat, waiting patiently beside the 
mouse’s front door, is persuaded to accept instead a 
dish of milk. And with what frantic haste does Johnny 
rush to release the unfortunate creatures whom the fox 
has put in the stocks. Johnny never occupies the centre 
of the stage, but he is always on hand with a helpful 
word or deed. One feels for him the quite personal 
affection reserved for the very best and closest of friends. 


Kindliness is indeed the first characteristic of every 
drawing. Brooke sweetens his subject, without once 
falling into the pit of sentimentality. In This Little 
Pig—one of his finest conceptions—he cannot resist 
giving a good square meal to the pig who had none. 
The lion and the unicorn, who fight so fiercely for the 
crown, sit amicably side by side afterwards in the most 
enchanting of rustic settings, and share their bread and 
cake. This sweetness is far from the softening up of 
folk tale so characteristic of one school today; he is not 
protecting the young from a hard world, but rather 
colouring everything with the warm glow of his own 
personality. 


The most original and characteristic of Leslie 
Brooke’s contributions to the child’s picture book is the 
completeness of the world he depicts. Each character 
in the stories lives his own life independently of the 
action of the story. This interior action adds enor- 
mously to the charm and interest of the books, while it 
distracts not at all from the force of his main theme. He 
is at his happiest with stories which he has written or 
remembered himself, like the timeless nursery rhymes 
and stories which he has pondered and dreamed for a 
lifetime, or where, in the Edward Lear rhymes, he finds 
himself intimately in sympathy with the author. In 





























Illustration by Leslie Brooke from Three Little Pigs (Warne) 
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these best books there is an inner consistency rare in 
children’s books. As a very young critic said to me: 
“He never forgets anything.” In the sad story of the 
man who “had nought, and robbers came to rob him,” 
there is a nice example of cause and effect. The man, 
it will be remembered, “crept up the chimney pot,” and 
in getting down “on t’other side” he left his hat block- 
ing the chimney. The consequent discomfort of wife 
and cat is admirably caught in a lovely ‘double-spread, 
in which loving treatment of lichened roofs and distant 
ships does not distract from the force of dramatic 
action. The barest hint in the words of the old non- 
sense rhyme have called up a most vigorous picture. 


Nowhere is the independent action of his characters 
more clearly seen than in the incomparable Johnny 
Crow books. I like particularly the two penguins who 
patrol with solemn and superior step through the three 
stories, unspeaking, self-absorbed, only once even join- 
ing in the tributes to their generous host. Brooke devel- 
oped a technique for introducing his characters some- 
what similar to that of the cinema. He shows, as the 
camera does, out of the corner of the eye, the person who 
is shortly to occupy the centre of the stage. Children 
can play a good game of ‘spotting the winner’ on almost 
every page. So each character is introduced and departs 
to enjoy in his own characteristic way the charms of this 
enchanting garden. The detail in these books is rich, 
and rewards that prolonged and searching study which 
children delight to give, but it never spoils the ex- 
quisite balance of the pictures. Charming touches 
abound : the chickens run away from the jigging pig 
and one trips over a twig; the mole takes refuge from 
the bear’s sentimental air by burrowing out of earshot. 
(The bear, you will remember, was “sadly out of 
tune”!) A particularly rewarding picture is the 
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in penultimate drawing in Johnny Crow’s Party, in which 
e all the animals gather round their popular host. Notice 
the particularly the ape drumming applause on the ele- 
n,” — phant’s head with his croquet mallets, and the snake 


an, strapped securely toa splint. (He had had an accident 
ind | with a rake!) 
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Illustration by Leslie Brooke from Johnny Crow’s Garden (Warne) 
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Brooke delights in the details of domestic interiors, 
whether the simple rustic comforts of the crooked 
man’s pleasantly asymmetrical parlour, or the greater 
luxury in which the three bears live. Every detail of 
this delightful home is lovingly drawn, folk-weave rugs, 
chair covers, pictures on the wall, even the Ursa Major 
symbol on Father Bear’s bed. The jokes are naive but 
always good. 


Although Leslie Brooke created some charming 
human characters, and was particularly happy with the 
deeply-lined faces and expressive hands of old people, 
he is best remembered and loved for his animals. These 
are nearly always seen engaged in essentially human 
activities, but whether shopping, eating at table, sing- 
ing or dancing, they are never distorted or inaccurately 
drawn. The rhinoceros who considered the antics of 
kid and gnu “puffickly preposserous,” although his 
outraged dignity and humourless temper remind one 
of many friends and neighbours, is incontestably all 
rhino. Brooke’s skill in casting is unfailing. His 
animals play just the parts for which nature designed 
them. All his pigs are, in the final reckoning, friendly, 
sweet-smiling and intelligent. His ganders are stupid 
and malevolent; his goose—“well, the goose was a 
goose.” The goat, whose medical skill was so often 
called upon, portentous, absorbed, has the perfect bed- 
side manner. The elephant is a wag; when he inter- 
rupts the stork’s philosophic talk with “something 
quite irrelevant” his vast sides quake visibly with 
wicked glee. All these creatures, in fact, simple line- 
and-wash characters though they are, exercise a strange 
and irresistable fascination; they exist, as few more 
elaborately worked-out characters in fiction do. 
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There is only a small handful of children’s authors 
and artists whom children of all ages and classes recog- 
nise as their friend. Leslie Brooke belongs to this com- 
pany. His sweetness of temper, kindly humour and 
clear sight, allied to technical skill of the highest, have 
resulted in a series of the most delightful books, in 
which. fun and beauty walk hand in hand. In the last 
resort it is of Leslie Brooke himself that one thinks. The 
stamp of his personality, lovable, honest and sincere, 
is on everything he did. I love the man “this side 
idolatry,” and so do thousands of the children who for 
generations have delighted in the three pigs, the three 
bears, and Johnny Crow and his garden. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY L. LESLIE 
BROOKE. 


(excluding early work, including editions of Mrs. Molesworth’'s 
novels published by Macmillan). 


LanGc, ANDREW, ed. The Nursery rhyme book. Warne, 1897 

Lear, Epwarp. Nonsense songs. (in two parts: The Pelican Chorus 

and The Jumblies) Warne, 1900 

Brooke, L. Lesuiz. Johnny Crow’s garden. Warne, 1903 

The Golden Goose Book. (including: The Story of the three little 

pigs, Tom Thumb, The Golden goose, and The 

Story of the three bears). Warne, 1905 

Brooke, L. Lesuiz. Johnny Crow’s party. Warne, 1907 
Grimm. The House in the wood, and other old fairy stories. 

Warne, 1909 

Hitt, G. F. The Truth about Old King Cole and other very 

natural histories. Warne, 1910 

The Tailor and the Crow. Warne, 1911 

Ring o’ Roses. (including: Oranges and lemons, The Man in the 

moon, Little Bo-Peep, and This little pig went to 

market). Warne, 1922 

CuHarRLes, Ropert H. A Roundabout turn. Warne, 1930 

Brooke, L, Lesuiz. Johnny Crow’s new garden. Warne, 1935 








Illustration by Leslie Brooke from Johnny Crow’s New Garden 
(Warne) 






































Problems of the Historical Storyteller 


Mr. G. W. Andrews, Schools’ Librarian, Staff ord- 
shire County Library, writes : 


An amusing commentary on old-style historical story 
telling is provided in two or three chapters towards the 
end of Huckleberry Finn, when Tom Sawyer is plan- 
ning to rescue—by the historical method—the runaway 
slave who has been locked in an out-house. (““Confound 
it, it’s foolish, Tom.” “It don’t make no difference how 
foolish it is, it’s the right way—and it’s the regular way. 
And there ain’t no other way, that ever J heard of, and 
I’ve read all the books that gives any information about 
these things.”) 





No doubt the traditional archaic speech and over- 
loaded style account for much of the young reader’s 
rejection of historical tales. In my experience, how- 
ever, there is a growing demand for these books. More 
teachers are seeking authentic stories dealing with 
various periods or movements, to recommend as back- 
ground reading for individual pupils, and the child- 
ren’s prejudice against them seems to me to be less 
automatic. The credit for this is undoubtedly due to 
those writers (like Mr. Trease) who are producing 
exciting but wholly credible tales in the language of 
today. After all, people have never talked in that 
quaint fashion; they have always been moderns to their 
contemporaries. Mr. Trease has said (elsewhere) that 
writing for backward readers, though necessary, is not 
literature. Very true, and the same may be said of the 
outmoded phraseology which repels the average boy 
and girl. 
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Facts, I think, should be given accurately, as far as 
the truth can be ascertained, and confusion with school- 
work avoided. (A recent historical story, set in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, refers to a charac- 
ter who will shortly be setting out on the Crusades). For 
young readers there are bound to be compressions and 
simplifications, but surely what really matters is that 
the general spirit of the times written about should be 
conveyed without deliberate distortion. 


Lastly, what are “the rooted prejudices of the young 
reader,’ and who planted them? Have they not 
grown from the very books we are condemning, from 
Hollywood and that B.B.C. producer, and from anyone 
who provides shoddy material for impressionable 
minds ? I believe Mr. Trease’s answer is the only 
possible one: the writer must be guided by his con- 
science and must present his story as fairly and as 
accurately as he can. 


THEATRE IN THE BLOOD 


Miss May ——, Head of the B.B.C. Children’s Hour, asks us to 
point out that Mr. A. R. Williams was mistaken in implying that the B.B.C. 
has never used any of Pamela Brown’s works. The Swish of the Curtain 
and Maddy Alone have both been broadcast twice in serial form while 
Golden Pavements and To be a Ballerina have each appeared once. Maddy 
Alone was originally written as a serial for broadcasting in the Children’s 
Hour and only afterwards appeared as a book. Pamela Brown herself 
played the part of Sandra in all the Blue Door broadcasts and her close 
connection with the B.B.C. Children’s Hour was undoubtedly an influenc- 
ing fact in her appointment to the Television staff. 
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The New Books 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


Eyre, F. 20th century children’s books. Illus. 72 pp. 
8 X 53. Paper covers. Published for the British 
Council by Longmans ; ° 5/- 


It has often been observed is wiasiians of children’s litera- 
ture that, contrary to common belief, it is not an easy literary 
undertaking to write for children. Nothing could more clearly 
demonstrate this observation than the seventy odd pages of the 
book under review. Many hundreds of children’s books have 
been published during the past fifty years and yet Mr. Eyre, 
who has missed very few, if any, books of merit, has only just 
managed to include one hundred and fifty authors and illustra- 
tors in his brief survey. 


Presumably this little book is the first attempt to outline 
the main trends in the development of children’s books during 
the present century. In the introduction it is stated that “its 
particular purpose is to serve as an introduction to modern 
British children’s books for readers in other countrirs.”” The 
scope of this ‘study’ therefore places a severe limitation upon 
its value to the student of children’s literature, but as a guide 
to the best British children’s books over the past fifty years 
it is an excellent summary, which can be highly recommended to 
parents, teachers and librarians. 


The ‘study’ is divided into four sections: 1. Historical, 2. 
Books with Pictures, 3. In Between Books (books for younger 
children), 4. Fiction for Children (books for older children). 
The appendix provides a list of the Library Association’s Car- 
negie Medal Winners, and a Bibliography. Of these divisions 
the historical section and the bibliography are the weakest 
links. The omission from the bibliography of Florence V. 
Barry’s charming and authoritative account of 18th century 
children’s books, 4 Century of Children’s Books (Methuen 
1922), in all probability explains the writer’s comment in the 
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Historical section that “the influence of Rousseau alone on 
British children’s books would make an interesting study” : 
a statement that would perhaps have been modified had the 
writer read Miss Barry’s delightful study of the influence of 
Rousseau on the English school of writers. There are other 
minor weaknesses in the bibliography, most noticeable of which 
are the inclusion of book lists from Dominion sources which 
deal with both English and American books and also of a few 
books which are now quite obsolete. From the select list given 
at the end of the historical section one misses Kipling’s Just so 
Stories, 1902—surely a landmark in 20th century children’s lit- 
erature. Commonplace though the general run of English child- 
ren’s books are, there were certainly a few outstanding books 
published between 1937 and 1951 to which it would have been 
profitable to draw attention. Lack of co-ordination between 
this list and the list of Library Association atts Medal 
books given on page 65 is unfortunate. 


Taken as a summary account of the best children’s books 
of the first half of the 20th century this book achieves its pur- 
pose. but as a ‘study’ it is not entirely satisfactory. Periods of 
literature cannot always be clearly defined by centuries. The 
way of life in the 19th century—before the advent of the 
internal combustion engine—largely influenced the themes of 
children’s books up to 1914. Quite a new approach to child- 
ren’s literature is observable after this date, a factor which, had 
it been developed in this summary, would have made it of 
greater value as a study of a minor but important byway in 
English literature. Another outside influence of paramount 
importance in shaping the present trend in children’s literature, 
has been the rapid advances in educational practice since 1914. 


This little book is, however, worthy of study by interested 
parents and teachers, and if librarians have not included in 
their children’s departments all the books mentioned in this 
selective review they are recommended to do so. 


Kent, M. The Jack-a-Nory story book. Illus. 
160 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ Harrap 7/6 
This book is likely to be found ; more in the classroom than 
in the library or the home. Not that it is likely to be very 
useful there. The author has provided suggestions for the use 
of the stories in school, including rhythmic movements for 
children; but this apparatus does not make up for the lack of 
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spontaneity, imagination and fun. -Most of the stories are 
based on folk tales, but they have passed far from their originals, 
being flat and wordy where the true folk tale is pointed and 
concise. Moreover, the ethics of the stories are not always 
beyond question. 
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ven SHepLock, M. L. The Art of the story-teller. 291 pp. 

ae 8 X 54. . . Dover Publications N.Y. 2.95 


lit- It is a delight to see a new edition of this long out-of-print 
ild- book, the best on the subject of story-telling. The author, 
0ks Marie L. Shedlock (1854-1935), was an artist whose personality 
een and dramatic power made a deep impression on all who heard 
eel her demonstrate the art of story-telling. This was particularly 
edal so in America where she is still remembered and where the 
influence of her training is still felt. With Marie Shedlock 
wales story-telling was an art, as well as a means of introducing 
pur- literature and a force for educational inspiration, and she 
— believed passionately in its power to stir a child’s imagination 
The to courage, kindness, pity and heroism. 
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In this practical book, full of common sense, Marie Shed- 
lock sets out all that the story-teller needs to know—the diffi- 
culties, essentials and necessary artifices in story-telling, the 
elements to look for and to avoid in selecting stories to tell. In 
an additional chapter she answers typical questions asked by 
teachers and gives a selection of stories from her own repetoire, 
told in the form which she found to be most effective. Some 
of Andersen’s stories are, of course, included, for these were 
her particular joy. 


The book is rounded off by a modern list of stories com- 
piled by Eulalie Steinmetz, Supervisor of Story Telling, New 
York Public Libraries. This includes many favourites of story- 
tellers of today and a bibliography for the story-teller. 


‘This is a readable book, full of apt quotations from Miss 
Shedlock’s wide reading. Although the book was written 
originally in 1915, it is still as useful as ever. The stories told 
from generation to generation may change to some degree, but 
the essentials of good story-telling remain the same. Dramatic 
joy and the development of the imagination, are still the main 
purpose of story-telling to children. 
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FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


re, J. Two of us. Illus. by C. Hough. 193 pp. 
74 X «Sz Heinemann 10/6 
This is a familiar type of ‘holiday story. Parents depart 
blithely for their own summer holiday to Italy, leaving John 
(12) and Jennifer (10) at home in charge of a disagreeable Aunt. 


It is odd to find a boy so satisfied with the almost un- 
relieved society of his sister, but the author comes near to 
making us believe it. There is rather too much talk, but the 
corgis keep the atmosphere lively, and the small events which 
make the plot come about naturally on the whole. The aunt 
however, is all vinegar and hardly belongs to this century—or 
to this world—at all. It is noticeable that there is hardly one 
amiable adult in the whole book—not even the mother—which 
helped my suspicion that the author was airing grievances and 
resentments left over from her own childhood, and I felt that 
when she had got rid of them she might write a good story, 
for she has an easy style and pleasant sense of atmosphere. 

Eleanor Graham. 


Brooks, W. R. Freddy and Freginald. Illus. by 

K. Wiese. 185 pp. 74 X 5. Lane 8/6 
The fourth of the Freddy books has the same familiar, 
colloquial style and gentle humour, which, with the subject 
matter, are faintly "reminiscent of Dr. Dolittle. Freddy 
scarcely deserves a place in the title, for that grave and reverend 
pig does not appear until the last quarter of the book, and the 
central character is undoubtedly Freginald, a thoughtful poetic 
bear who belongs to a circus. The large number of characters 
is handled with great skill; even the least performer in the 
circus has real individuality, and animals and humans mix quite 
naturally. Like Hugh Lofting, Mr. Brooks has the gift of 
making the most absurd improbabilities acceptable. The story 
has pace and suspense, and one incident—on a farm run by 

Confederate animals—is both exciting and pathetic. 


Happily the book has the original American illustrations 
by Kurt Wiese, not perhaps his best work but full of fun and 
life. Freginald appears as a lean, intellectual—poetical bear— {| 
just right. <A lesser artist would have made him cuddly, droll 
and quite out of character. 
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English children have so far been a little slow to take the 
Freddy books to their hearts, but I hope that parents will be 
patient. The stories have staying power. They have a tough 
shrewd Yankee quality which gives them sharp individuality, 
they are born of honest observation, and they are illuminated 
from within by rare humour and humanity. 


FREGINALD 
& 


Illustration by K. Wiese from Freddy and Freginald (Lane) 


Buck, P. One bright day. Illus. 136 pp. 74 X 5. 

Methuen 8/6 
This book contains the stories: Yu Lan Flying Boy of 
China, The Dragon Fish, The Water-Buffalo Children, The 
Chinese Children Next Door and a new one which gives the 
book its title. This new story tells of two little girls and their 
Mother returning to America from Shanghai, and of a wonder- 
ful day they had with a Japanese gentleman when the ship 
docked at Kobi. It has the feel of a true story but it is not nearly 
as charming as the earlier ones are. All the stories appeal to 
younger children, and the original editions with their large 
type and almost picture book appearance were suitable for read- 
ing by the under tens. Now in this collected edition the print 
is small, the book seems long, and altogether it presents too 
dificult an appearance for any child under eleven to want to 
tackle. This edition must be regarded as most suitable for the 
story+teller to use, and certainly the stories are ideal for telling 
aloud. The illustrations are a selection taken from those in the 
original editions, but they have been made smaller and are re- 
produced in monochrome. The illustrations for The Water- 
Buffalo Children, The Dragon Fish and One Bright Day are 

by Joan Kiddell-Monroe and are particularly attractive. 
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CrarKE, E. L. Drowsy goes to school. Illus. by 
C. Marshall. 32 pp. 7} X 7. , O.U.P. 5/- 


CiarkKE, E. L. Drowsy and the beanstalk. Illus. by 

C. Marshall. 32 pp. 7} X 7. P O.U.P. 5/- 

Earlier Drowsy books have ensured a welcome to these 

newcomers. Without being in any way original or distinctive, 

they have a gentle charm and good taste in word and picture 

which are engaging. Each book contains three little stories 

about woodland folk, in which unforced humour is combined 

with quiet efficiency of narrative. The only complaint might be 

on the grounds of length. Fewer words to each picture would 
benefit both. 


The earlier books in this series had the benefit of Arnrid 
Johnson’s illustrations. The new illustrator is Constance 
Marshall. She has modelled herself closely on Miss Johnson’; 
style, and all the animals are true to their natural originals. 
Miss Marshall, too, has a nice gift of humour and she has 
solved satisfactorily the problem of how a tortoise sits on a 
chair. Altogether, two little books which will give a good 
deal of pleasure to very small readers. 


Hocesoom, A. Cats and how to draw them. Illus. 
39 pp. 8 X 74. Paper boards . . Putnam 6/- 


Hocesoom, A. Wild animals and how to draw them. 

Illus. 39 pp. 8 X 7}. tw ; Putnam 6/6 

The same approach to the subject has been used in these 

two books as in the earlier ones in the series. Each animal is 

shown in a photograph with a simple description in large type 

of its appearance and habits, and then the animal is given in 2 

stage by stage line drawing (usually four or five steps) with a 

brief direction at each stage. The text and the drawings are 

much simpler than those in the Studio How to Draw series and 

therefore the books are ideal for children under ten for whom 
the Studio series is too advanced. 


HovuriHane, U. Little Pig Barnaby. Illus. by J. Brook. 
109 pp. 8h X 6. O.U.P. 7/6 
‘Listen with Mother,’ for which these ten stories were 
written, is a programme with a very definite policy and pattern. 
It neither demands nor wants brilliance of wit, strong charac- 
terisation or. deep emotion. Mrs. Hourihane’s gifts are just 
those necessary to prevent such stories from descending to 
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insipidity and namby-pamby. Writing with the utmost simplic- 
5/- ity she has yet the poet’s instinct for the right word, and her 
sense of rhythm is exact. These little tales tell themselves. All 
5/- are to some extent repetitive and the best, although they lack 
hone plot, have some of the inevitability of folk tales. Parents and 
sels teachers will welcome this book, which, if the illustrations are 
ina merely adequate, is beautifully printed and produced in the best 
oar tradition of this publisher. 
bined J sr. Vincent, I. British wild flowers. Illus. by 
pt H. Hayward. 64 pp. 84 X 64. . Blackie 5/- 


Sr. VincENT, I. British butterflies and moths. Illus. by 

H. Hayward. 64 pp. 83 X 64. , Blackie 5/- 
These two books are included in Blackie’s series entitled 
Nature’s Realm. ‘The illustrations are, in every way, admirable 
and the coloured pictures are outstandingly good. It seems a 
pity that the text is not of a matching excellence. The facts 
are there, and the division of the books into sections headed 
“Flowers of Heath and Moor,” “Flowers of Ponds and Lakes,” 
“Butterflies of the Meadows and Hillsides,” “Moths of Gardens 
and Orchards” and so on is a reasonably good working scheme. 
But the adoption of a rather chatty narrative style is of more 
6/ doubtful value. Surely it would be a better plan to set out all 
de the known facts about each specimen (whether flower, butterfly 
or moth) in a standard form? A table of relative sizes of 
6/6 flowering plants is given, but little or no mention is anywhere 
made of actual size. In the butterfly and moth book it soon 
becomes clear to the reader that the illustrations are exactly 
life size, but this fact should be stated at the beginning of the 
text. Also, if possible, the localities in which the specimens 
can be found (a most important point for collectors) should be 
included with every description. In spite of these criticisms 
however, the books remain excellent value for 5/- each, and 
will be of considerable use as pleasant introductory works for 
their subjects. Children who are nine years and older will 
enjoy both texts and illustrations but children under nine and 

even as young as five will learn much from the pictures. 
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were SHERRINGHAM, M. When the cow said baa. Illus. by 
attern. R. Pym. 110 pp. 83 X 54. 4 Heinemann 9/6 
harac- This little book has the great advantage of illustrations 
e just by Roland Pym, and is designed with considerable charm and 
ng to good taste. The stories themselves are not quite good enough 
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for this treatment. They have some originality and the style 
is adequate, but some of the stories suffer from overwriting. 
The main fault is self consciousness; too often an adult conceit 
comes between the story and the young reader. If the author 
can match her invention with simple sincerity of manner, we 
may hope for another and more satisfying collection of stories. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Apps, H. L. Lefty a Illus. by R. G. Campbell. 
224 pp. 74 X 5 y Blackie 6/- 


Lefty Taylor, the leader of a spirited but likeable gang of 
town boys is a character of some vigour and solidity. His reality 
is enhanced by the depth of the background picture which Mr. 
Apps depicts with a faithful eye, giving us a scene that is true 
to life and reminiscent of many homes and neighbourhoods 
today. The story moves, however, from Lefty’s home town 
to a small coastal village, Sandy Cove, where Lefty spends a 
holiday with his cousin, and that scene is somewhat blurred 
and shadowy. The journey to the village is made with Mr. 
Wiggins, the local cobbler from home, in his ancient but mobile 
car and it is during this journey that a mysterious tramp appears 
who is to reappear in further guise and surrounded by further 
mystery at Sandy Cove. Mr. Wiggins is a delightful character 
drawn with sincerity and humour while the atmosphere of 
countryside and camping is conveyed with feeling and intimacy. 
Lefty and his cousin help to solve the mystery of the tramp and 
the holiday is as exciting as it should be. The mystery has 
some originality but the climax is stilted and laboured and a 
disappointing finish to a story that started with freshness and 
verve. The writing is varied in quality and never distinctive 
but the tale can be commended as an adventure story that has 
more life and thought than most of its type. 


Betenson, E. W. Eagle’s Glen. Illus. by K. Ody. 
182 pp. 74 X 5... , Methuen 10/6 


Eagle’s Glen is the Collins Book of the Month, which is 
in some sort a recommendation, but it is difficult not to feel 
that the list from which it has been chosen may have been a 
fairly lean one. The book has merits in its considerable gusto, 
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and a good setting in the Border country, which its author 
knows well. However, it is an historical tale and there is no 
virtue in a period novel, as such, even one for children, if the 
impression given is simply one of an arbitrary change of scene. 
Here, the whole atmosphere seems false, the dialogue, or much 
of it, is sham antique, and the heroes are merely in fancy dress, 
besides asking rather too much of credulity in other respects. 
If the argument be that the tale is the thing after all, then 
at least it should be set in a period of which the author can 
speak with knowledge, and here one cannot really feel that 
that is the case. All this is a pity, for the plot has plenty of life, 
and there is vigour and skill in the description. It is, in fact, 
yet another of those tales which might have been so good, and 
which do not quite get there. The book is pleasantly illustrated 
by Kenneth Ody. 


Bopen, H. One more pony. Illus. by M. Shillabeer. 

150 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ , Black 7/6 
Pony fanatics, who crave only horsy detail and triumphs 
at gymkhanas will be disappointed, because the focus of this 
book is upon the human characters and their development. A 
pair of sisters, one motherly one selfish, are contrasted, and a 
neurotic boy is cured. The story is full of those stock improb- 
abilities with which fictitious children’s lives seem filled; a poor 
little pony rescued in unlikely circumstances, a gallant dash for 
help by a boy who thought he couldn’t ride, a professor rescued 
from a cave. But the summer holidays, and the heady feeling of 
schooless days ahead and the whole country to gallop about in, 

is caught well enough, and once again is powerful magic. 


BoscawEN, L. We newer knew uncle. Illus. by 
R. Kennedy. 255 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ Collins 8/6 

Noel Streatfield, on the jacket of this book, says she likes 
“the gusto about her writing enormously.” So do I. 

I have not heard of the author before, but she writes like 
an old hand and even the device of telling her jolly story 
through the pen of a thirteen-year old boy can’t disguise her 
feeling for an apt phrase, her insight into character and be- 
haviour or her keen powers of observation. She makes her 
characters come alive, and the world she describes is clearly 
our own where most adults are reasonable and the relationship 

between adult and child is easy and trusting. I liked the situa- 
tion she presented right from the start and as it developed, so 
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did her hold on the reader tightening delightfully up to a most 
satisfying denouement. 

It is the story of a summer which held great anxiety for 
the family, father ill and very little money to provide for the 
four children. A poor-looking legacy offered a not-too-rosy way 
of escape and led to an improvised camp, an interesting assort- 
ment of new friends and a promising mystery with a climax as 
comfortable and convincing as the scene of Mr. March’s return 
from hospital in Little Women. 

Eleanor Graham. 


Burton, M. Curiosities of animal life. Illus. by 
L. F. Savage. 224 pp. 9 X 6}. . Ward Lock 17/6 

“ Exactly how little we know, as compared to how much 
still remains to be known, is difficult to convey in mere words. 
It is only after a lifetime of study that one becomes aware of 
how abyssmally ignorant we are, even of the familiar everyday 
things.” 

This is one of the basic themes of this book; the other is 
the amazing and wonderful diversity and fecundity of nature. 
Both ideas are illustrated by the ‘curiosities’ selected by the 
author. Unfortunately some of the book is really tough going; 
and the ordinary reader may become bogged down in a dis- 
cussion of the correct usage of the words phototropism and 
geotaxis. ‘This seem a pity—a slightly less advanced standard 
of biological learning would have given the book a wider appeal. 

However, with aid of a little judicious ‘skipping’ many 
rich treasures may be unearthed. Do you know how a lizard 
sheds his tail ? Did you know that the springboks of South 
Africa used to migrate in vast armies, rivalling the fabulous 
lemming hordes—which are probably quite true ? Do snails 
have a homing instinct, like the sun-orientation of bees ? This 
book has most of the answers; but the author is never ashamed 
to confess that he doesn’t know a great many of them. For 
instance, apparantly no one really knows why a dormouse 
begins to hibernate, though all the endocrinal and physiological 
changes which are the prelude to hibernation have been studied 
in detail. 

Curiosities of Animal Life is certainly full of unusual infor- 
mation, and should stimulate the curiosity of the reader. The 
line drawings are adequate, but uninspiring. 
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CaRRUTHERS, J. The Forest is ~ —e~ Illus. by 
P. A. Jobson. 231 pp. 74 X 5 ' O.U.P. 8/6 


A most unusual story of a . half- breed Indian boy who wants 
to become an artist, written by a teacher in a school for Indians 
in Northern Ontario. 

The environment is so different from anything I know 
that it is difficult to assess the characters or action, but both 
have an authentic ring. Bari, especially as a young boy of nine 
or ten, seems almost to be drawn from life; and the author does 
not make the common mistake of having her characters all 
black or all white. The countryside is vividly portrayed, Bari’s 
love of animals and of drawing being used to give quick sketches 
of the bush without holding up the action by long descriptions. 
The beliefs and legends of the Indians are woven into a back- 
drop which clarifies characters and action. 

I found the book absorbing, but I think that it would need 
a rather perceptive child to follow Bari’s troubles sympathetic- 
ally, and therefore it seems unfortunate that the story should 
start when he is only about nine years old. 


Case, P. Sons of the tiger. Illus. by S. Tresilian. 
176 pp. 8 X 54. , . Macmillan 8/6 


A straightforward animal story by a girl still in her teens. ° 
It is a sequel to the author’s first book Tiger! Tiger! and tells 
of the two cubs born of the mighty Kas-mah and his mate, of 
that book. One cub is adventurous and disobedient; he falls 
into a trap, and Whipsnade for life is his punishment. The 
other cub takes life earnestly, and gradually learns how to sur- 
vive. The author’s gift is for description; hunts in the jungle 
and the long journey from India to the zoo, are well done. 
The characters of the tigers however, emerge as those of young 
humans rather than animals, and their talk is too prim to be 
true. 


Cavanna, B. Spring comes riding. 192 pp. 8 X 54. 


Lutterworth Press 8/6 

This story expresses the need of an adolescent girl to find 
herself, to become an individual and yet to be one of the crowd. 
In Meg Sanderson’s case this need was difficult to realise because 
she was known as one of the Sanderson girls, five sisters living 
in a happy family atmosphere with plenty of activity where 
horses were concerned. Meg eventually realises that she is 
the one girl in the family who takes after her father, that she 
is essentially a quiet person and that it is futile to try and copy 
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her elder sister Joanna (who is full of bounce and drive) in an 
effort to become as pretty and popular as she is. It is refreshing 
to find that Meg gets fed up with horses as well as some of 
the other aspects of her daily life in this ‘finding’ period she is 
going through ! 

Betty Cavanna is a well-known American writer for girls 
in their teens and although this is not one of her best books yet 
it has good characterisation, a feeling for the beauty of the 
Pennsylvanian countryside and a strong sense of the joys of a 
happy family and the little things of life that make one sparkle 
and feel good. Above all this book stresses the desire that 
comes to every girl in her teens to be an individual and to con- 
quer the feeling of uncertainty that comes from mixing with 
older and more mature people who are sure of themselves and 
the work they do. 


Craici£, D. Dark Atlantis. Illus. by Dorothy Craigie. 
221 pp. 74 X 5S. : , Heinemann 9/6 
Legendary cities and mythical continents have an inevitable 
fascination for juvenile readers and their authors. The element 
of the marvellous provides a convenient impetus of interest for 
even the mediocre writer and permits flights of fancy which 
are not bounded by the limits of coherent imagination. Dark 
Atlantis exhibits both the strength and the weakness of such 
a topic and its treatment. The general idea of a re-discovery 
of the drowned continent of Atlantis has splendid possibilities, 
and so far as his reconstruction of the mysterious depths of 
the ocean and its prehensile inhabitants is concerned Mr. 
Craigie serves his readers well and is well served by his illustra- 
tor. Even the preliminary exploit of his boy hero in stowing 
away to reach Dakar and find the eccentric Professor who pro- 
poses a three-mile descent into the ocean has its moments, and 
the author plainly knows the sea and ships. Where the story 
is not convincing is in its easy acceptance of the expedients em- 
ployed by the Professor and his friends to achieve the essential 
process of decending to record depths. ‘As every schoolboy 
knows’, the problems of undersea survival are as technical and 
complicated as those of stratospheric travel. Mr. Craigie 
neither examines them in detail nor proves they were adequately 
overcome, so that one has an uneasy feeling that the intelligent 
youngster will be disappointed in this book while the less intelli- 
gent may miss something of its macabre splendours and often 
painful suspense. 
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Crisp, a The Golden Quest. Illus. 272 pp. 
74 X 5 ; ‘ Lane 9/6 


The effect of this wii tien alternates between interest 
and irritation—interest in the story and irritation with occa- 
sional attempts to achieve effects through ‘style’ rather than 
narrative. Jack Besom’s adventures in search of the secret of his 
birth take him to Post-Restoration London, portrayed in lively 
detail, and eventually, as a pressed man, on a voyage to South- 
ern latitudes in pursuit of a notable pirate of his day. Once in 
its stride the story is vivid and exciting. The several incidents 
of Jack’s journey from Somerset to London and his experiences 
as a pot-boy and as a prisoner in Newgate; the course of life 
aboard a man o’ war, the dangers of the voyage round the Horn 
and the subsequent perils of marine disaster and pirate en- 
counters, provide a pleasant and convincing historical back- 
ground for a tale which is not spectacularly original in outline. 
Certain weaknesses in detail, only, reduce the status of the 
book and the author’s achievement. The verse prologue had 
been much better omitted or replaced by quotation, and the 
mention of the novel as a contemporary form c.1700 is a little 
st for previous to say the least. The whole book might have gained 
which through being told in the third person instead of the first. The 
Dark frontispiece, which does well enough as a dust-cover, does not 
F such bear close examination and is not related by caption to a specific 
Overy incident, while one hopes in vain for incidental illustrations in 
ilities, the course of one’s reading. Half-a-dozen line drawings in the 
ths of right places would have been worth twelve colour plates like the 


Mr. solitary one provided. 
lustra- 


owing Date, N. Clockwork Castle. Illus. hes B. Bradley. 
0 pro- 173 pp. 8} X 54.. ° ; Lane 8/6 


s, and The Clockwork Castle was a good name for the remote 
> story and ancient Welsh keep of Dinas Moel after an eccentric in- 
ts em- ventor had finished fitting it out with concealed microphones, 
sential loudspeakers, secretly-opening doors, and many other mechanical 
oolboy and electrical gadgets. It passed, complete with its gadgets, a 
al and debt, and a mystery, to the Haley family when the old inventor 
Draigie died and they decided to spend a holiday there before it was 
juately sold to cover the debts. The mystery was: “Did Uncle 
Lligent Haley succeed in making a revolutionary discovery just before 
intelli- he died—or not?” and it quickly became evident that the 
| often Haleys were not the only ones who wanted to find out. Alan, 

Louise and Simon Haley were soon up to their necks in an 
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exciting adventure the description of which will appeal to both 
boys and girls equally, a comparatively rare quality in an 
adventure story. The Haleys are a nice family to know, and 
although the plot has to be bolstered up by a number of coincid- 
ences, peculiar happenings, and suspicious people, children of 
eleven to fifteen will swallow it all while immersed in the book. 


DawuisH, P. Dauntless sails in. Illus. by P. A. 

Jobson. 259 pp. 8 X 54. : O.U.P. 9/6 
The Dauntless stories, of which this i is the fifth, are excellent 
for boys of eleven and over who are really interested i in boats 
(particularly in sailing) and who want a good adventure story 
as well. They are well-written, and the author obviously knows 
his seamanship thoroughly. Five capable, self-reliant boys, all 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen took over a French 
crabbing vessel in the first story, converted her for sailing, and 
with the help of various sea-going grown-up friends, have been 
having adventures with her ever since. Here they investigate 
the mystery of an abandoned yacht outside Falmouth Harbour. 
This leads them to a thrilling chase across to the Bay of Biscay 
in search of a missing scientist and some stolen secret papers of 
international importance. There is a car chase overland as 
well, to interest boys who like this type of adventure, and a 
couple of girls (excellent sailors both) get into the story and 
give an added bit of excitement to the final race through the 
rock and wreck-strewn Bay of Quiberon. I do not know the 
other books in the series well enough to welcome the boys as 
old friends, but they seem sensible fellows with whom one 
would like to be if in difficulties on sea or shore. P. A. Jobson’s 
small line drawings are good, and lighten the atmosphere of 

a book which has plenty of technical information in it. 


Dickson, M. Pirouette. Illus. by T. Freeman. 

216 pp. 74 X 54 ‘ Nelson 6/6 
“Something about ballet, “please” : this is becoming as 

usual a request as the demand for ‘Pony Books’. Pirouette, 
which comes from America, should satisfy every young ballet 
enthusiast who is interested in the actual training at a ballet 
school. It is in no way a text-book, but in simple broad terms 

of fiction it shows the daily life of girls and boys who hope to 
make dancing their career. It is more than “just a short story,” 
because the nature of the school, the special lessons taught and 
the language used, all build up quite an informative picture, even 
for the uninformed adult; one of whom at least feels she has 
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both learnt something when she closes the book. The story is slight 
1 an but full of zest. Helen Seymour is the daughter of Mrs. Sey- 
_ and mour, formerly Magda Ellis, ballet star, and now head of the 
ncid- Seymour Dance Studio. This has a ballet class, and we soon 
n of become familiar with terms such as working at ‘the barre’, 
book. ‘extension’, glissade, demi-plie and so on. Helen and her loyal 
friend Betsy are annoyed to find a newcomer in their class, 
Janet, who not only ‘has what it takes,’ but is always boasting 
9/6 about her professional dancing classes in New York. There 
are boy-friends, Pep Burgess, head of school and quite a dancer 
(ballroom mostly), who gets brushed off by Helen in the end; 
Pete who simply can’t get around to foot-work but is a great 
admirer of Helen’s, and others. Acting, dancing, ballet and 
school activities have their human quota of rivalry, disappoint- 
ment and adolescent ups and downs. Helen makes good in the 
end and has her triumph in dancing the Storm Dance in which 
her mother once starred. 
Light, easy reading, very colloquially written. Good stuff 
for those whose souls find satisfaction in dancing, whether ball- 
room or ballet. 
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nd a i Dunn, M. We go to Belgium and enti Illus. 


and F 192 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ; , Harrap 8/6 
fh the A book of this type — inevitably falls between the two 


stools of instruction and entertainment, being neither sufficient- 

mm ly detailed to make a good guide book, nor sufficiently strong in 

gts the fictional interest to stand alone as a story. Nevertheless it 

Ro certainly contains a large amount of well presented informa- 

ca al tion—rather too much in fact, as a comprehensive tour is 
attempted and the reader tends to become confused. 

The historical background, legendary to modern, is ad- 

mirably condensed and introduced. The numerous wars which 

6/6 have torn the “Cockpit of Europe” are not detailed; but 

ng as mention is made of Marlborough and General McAuliffe, 

puette, Wellington and Von Runstedt, and the arrogant Bishop Princes 

ballet of Lieges, while the places visited include the field of Waterloo, 

ballet Ypres, and the little town of Ciney, where a war lastirg three 

terms years was once fought over a stolen cow. 

The heroine Jane’s reactions are lifelike—she digests 
historical details, but prefers to see the carnivals. <A clear im- 
pression is given of the two very diverse parts which make up 
the State of Belgium and the fiercely independent little Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg receives a flying visit and a chapter of its 


w the 
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own. Perhaps the reader is most likely to remember the sheep 
with tricolours tied around them taking part in the Kermesse 
procession through the streets of the capital. 

The photographic illustrations are very like those of an 
official guide book, and there are also some small line drawings 
and a map. Altogether there is certainly plenty of instruction 
here; but a larger measure of entertainment would act. as a 
thicker layer of jam on the pill ! 


Fipter, K. To the white north. Illus. by F. Furnivall. 
214 pp. 8 X 54. P . Lutterworth Press , 8/6 
Sir John Franklin seems never to have captured the public 
imagination as have other great explorers of the polar wastes, 
and yet the terrifying hardships of his first journey would bear 
comparison with any record of courage, devotion and endurance; 
whilst his last expedition has about it a pathos which can be 
matched only by the last weeks of Captain Scott and his com- 
panions, as well as a protracted mystery about its end which 
is all its own. Perhaps it is simply that Franklin himself, 
brave, enterprising, and respected as he was, had not quite that 
touch of imaginative leadership which can communicate with 
later generations, that his efforts made, in fact, what men call 
however unjustifiably a gallant, rather than a brilliant failure. 
At anyrate, painstakingly though Miss Fidler tells his 
life-story, Franklin does not come alive in these pages. The 
fault may be partly the author’s, for the style is generally 
pedestrian, and the narrative broken by conversations that are 
often painfully flat and false, and which sometimes contrive 
a catastrophic understatement. A lighter, more graphic.touch 
would have made a better book, and one more rewarding to the 
undoubted care that has gone into it; yet we may be grateful 
for this needed account of Franklin’s heroic journeys, the bare 
telling of which stirs the blood. 
The maps are good ; the illustrations, in the all too familiar 
obscurities which seem to pass for pen drawings in these days, 
do nothing to improve the appearance of the book. 


FirzceraLtp, H. The Home Farm. Illus. by P. Biegel. 
106 pp. 8% X 54. ‘ ‘ ‘ : Black 9/6 
A textbook of farm life, told in the form of fiction. Each 
department of a large farm is explored ; the facts about keeping 
sheep, pigs, cattle, poultry, and how the land itself is worked, 
are all most readably woven in. Therg are also sound introduc- 
tions to hunting, shooting and fshing| for the young. A fascina- 
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ting book for those who want to know about things and feel 
drawn towards joining their Young Farmers’ Club. Here is 
no jolly farmyard in the background of an ‘adventure’, but real 
life on a farm. The children enjoy their holidays, because their 
play is mixed up with learning about the countryside and why 
things are done, and with helping in a practical way, mixing 
pig food, rounding up heifers. Even more than the information 
it contains, the book is valuable for the content with home and 
homely things that it reflects. Sometimes rather stiffly written, 
the textbook shows up too strongly for the story, kut this is 
ablic a small fault in a book so genuine and unpretentious. 
astes, Hatt, A. The Mystery of Torland Manor. Illus. by 
bear N. Long. 192 pp. 74 X 5. : ; Harrap 7/6 
ance; A nightmarish adventure starts gently with three boys on 
an be holiday in a Cornish Vicarage. They play cricket on the green 
com- and display a certain interest in tracing ancestors. Before the 
which end they are involved in a violent gunfight in a garage and are 
nself, saved, by seconds, from death from carbon monoxide gas. The 
» that plot is full of ingenious redherrings which turn out to be of 
with importance. Woven more densely than most adventure stories 
n call (the characters of the boys emerge, and some of their back- 
ilure. grounds) it is carefully written, and does give the reader a run 
is his of suspense and a ghastly thrill or two for his money. 


The a ore W. Wild ~~ frontier. Illus. 196 pp. 
erally 74x 5 . O.U.P. 7/\ 6 
at are Jerry, the young hero of this Australian farming story, is 
ntrive fourteen and has just left school and been given his first gun. 
touch His experiences during the next year are told in the story and 
to the the picture is one of hard work and continual slogging from 
ateful sun up to sun down against dingoes, drought, sandstorms and 
e bare finally a devastating flood. 
Apart from Jerry the people never come alive and there are 
miliar 4 times when the writing is clumsy; the story tends to fall into 
days, episodes and lacks cohesion. I found the long description of 
guns and shooting dull but no doubt some boys would be 
interested. The line drawings by the unnamed illustrator are 
good and add some relief to the inevitably rather heartbreaking 
9/6 account of events on the farm with which the family have to 
Each contend. On the whole one can say that although the story 
eeping is a disappointing one, yet it is worth knowing about in order 
orked, to give to the few children who are interested in Australia and 
roduc- want an accurate picture of the life led by a family on a small 
ascina- Queensland farm. 
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Hoop, P. The Atmosphere. Illus. 64 pp. 94 X 7. 
O.U 





eZ 8/6 

The second book in the Oxford Visual Series of picture 
books on physics and natural science presents.a series of short 
articles on many matters such as the aurora, meteors, why the 
sky is blue, weather and weather forecasting, clouds and their 
formation, all connected by being in some way concerned with 
the earth’s atmosphere. \ The standard is not quite so advanced 
as that of the first of the series, and/ seems aimed at whetting 
the curiosity of the intelligent child on a large number of things 
rather than of giving full information on few, but there are 
recommendations for further aaa and the text and illus- 
trations are clear and of great interest. Since the book ranges 
over many topics without attempting a definite sequence an index 
would have been a great help.{ It is evident that this new series 
will need to be collected by most school libraries if the standard 
is maintained at this level. 


Jones, H. T. (1) Wild flowers, grasses, ferns, fungi, 
trees. 83 pp. (2) Birds, and wild animals, including 
marine mammals. 83 pp. (3) Insects and spiders. 
72 pp. (4) Shore life, fishes, clouds and weather. 
71 pp. Illus. 74 X 5. . , Warne. each 6/6 


These four books in the Nature Field Series provide 
between them a fine easy-reference list of over 750 different 
species of natural objects or creatures, but the series scores 
mainly by reason of the really excellent coloured half-tone 
illustrations printed alongside most of the descriptions. Scien- 
tific and common names are given, both being indexed, and the 
whole is very good value for money and will be a delight to the 
young naturalist. One weakness is that the scale of the different 
specimens is only given in a few cases: it should, of course, 
always be given. Purchasers of the whole series at once can 
have it in a special slip case. Suitable for everyone over eight 
vears of age. 


Kamo, J. He went with Captain Cook. Illus. 176 pp. 
8 X< 54. . Harrap 8/6 


This story of Cook’s three voyages of exploration in the 
South Seas and the Antarctic is supposedly told by Nicholas 
Young, the boy who, according to Cook’s journals, was the 
first to sight the coast of New Zealand. 

The story begins well with Nick as a chimney sweep’s boy 
getting stuck in a chimney and then, through the good offices 
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of the owner of the house, being taken on board the Endeavour 


8/6 in company with Mr. Banks and other naturalists. _ 

picture Though some of Nick’s adventures are imaginary, the 
F short background and main incidents of the book are authentic. Sup- 
hy the ported by many extracts from Cook’s journals, the story is 
1 their vividly told, and gives an excellent picture of the life of the 
d with times and equally of the character and aims of Cook and those 
vanced who travelled with him. The reader’s interest never flags—the 
netting author knows her subject and presents it well, adding another 
things sound book to an excellent series. 

re are # KnicHt,C. The Quest of the Golden Condor. Illus. 

- illus- by the author. 284 pp. 8 X 54. ; Cape 9/6 
ranges The Golden Condor is a wonderful relic of the Inca 
| index civilization, and Gerald Gregory is commissioned to secure it 
r Series for an American museum. He takes his two sons with him on 
andard a search which rapidly becomes extremely dangerous, for he has 


a rival in the unscrupulous agent of a private collector. Even- 
tually, of course, courage and determination triumph, and the 
Condor is safely packed off to its new home. 

This is a well-written tale, right up to date with its nice 
mingling of the new interest in archaeology, and the latest 
modern devices for devouring time and distance. The quest 

6/6 Sere ; 7 a 
is indeed a good opportunity to send the boys gallivanting all 


ee over South America, and we see the country, its inhabitants, and 
pos its ancient glories most vividly through their eyes. 

pete The book is illustrated by the author with varying success 
Scien- some of the sketches having a marked ‘soot and whitewash ap- 
ol ae pearance, and this is a pity in a production of such quality. 

to the & LARSEN, E. Men who changed the world. Illus. 

Sovent 224 pp. 8} X 53. . Phoenix House 12/6 
-ourse, This book is likely to be really popular, for it deals with 
. ean just the kind of thing which most fascinates the boy of today. 
- eight It covers the activities of a dozen inventors, and the develop- 





ment of the amazing devices with which they have (presumably) 
enriched mankind, beginning with the telephone and ending, 
right up to date, with radar. 


_ 8/6 The author hopes also to explain how men come to invent 
in the things in the first place, but here, perhaps, he has not been 
cholas quite so successful. At anyrate, there seems to be no golden 
asthe rule for aspiring inventors. An idea seems to be ‘in the air’ at 

one period and eventually it chrystalises in some brain, some- 
’s boy times almost by a lucky accident, often with great labour, and 


offices usually through much hardship and disappointment. 
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The book is a most lively and vigorous piece of writing and 
one, follows the struggles to make the ideas work with fascina- 
ted interest. Much of the ground covered is familiar enough, 
of course, but there is a great deal that is new, and the photo- 
graphs with which the work is illustrated are well chosen and 
unusually interesting. Mr. Larsen is to be congratulated on 
an immensely readable book. 


Mayne, D. The Growth of London. Illus. 144 pp. 
74 X 5. . Harrap 8/6 
Equipped with s an abundance of facts and a fund of interest- 
ing details the author has set out with ample material for an 
informative and fascinating book. ‘The story of London is 
traced from the very earliest times to the present day and a clear 
if somewhat hurried panorama is given of its development. 
One feels, however, that a first hand acquaintance with the 
metropolis is needed to fully appreciate much of the book and 
it is doubtful if many children would possess this knowledge. 
The writing, although competent enough, is prosaic and devoid 
of any strength and power, tending at times to produce a dull 
and monotonous effect. The value of the book, however, must 
not be disparaged. The crowded picture of London is accom- 
panied throughout by a lively background scene of the history 
of the time and the general impression is one of colour and 
interest. Adults as well as children, will find the book enlight- 
ening and pleasurable and may be led to make a closer acquaint- 
ance of the London of today—an acquaintance that will be the 
richer for the work of Mr. Mayne. The photographs in the 
book are all taken from models used in a film of the same name 
and as such are serviceable and elucidating. A few photographs 
of the present day scene would have added further life and 
vigour. 


NEEDHAM, V. The Avenue. Illus. by J. Bruce. 221 pp. ' 
7% X 54. , ‘ , ‘ Collins 8/6 
The period of this story is just before the 1688 revolution 

and the setting partly in the English countryside and partly in 
Holland. The chief characters are involved in support of 
William of Orange and through their exertions, particularly 
those of the two children, some valuable papers are restored 

to him. The historical background, however, gives no more 
than a generalized ‘old-fashioned’ flavour to a conventional ad- 
venture story. Mary, the eleven-year old heroine, orphaned 
and unhappy as the story opens, is adopted by a kindly aunt, 
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g and suddenly parted from her and sent to faithful servants in the 
scina- country. Here she encounters both her uncle, who is engaged 
ough, on the dangerous mission for his master, and her fourteen-year 
hoto- old cousin Dirck from Holland, who is accompanying him. 
n and Between them, the two children find and preserve the secret 
ed on papers, and save the uncle’s life, and Mary is eventually restored 


to her adopted parents and congratulated by a grateful Prince. 
There is a discreet hint of potential romance between the 
8/6 cousins, and a touch of the supernatural in Mary’s dreams and 

visions. The familiar events are manipulated with skill and the 


terest- ; - . 

‘Tati story, perfectly balanced, moves easily to its conclusion. It seems 
wig churlish to ask of such excellent storytelling what it all 
pr on amounts to, but after a re-reading of this book, that is the 


cane question that remains. 


th the BNorris, K. Mary-Jo. Illus. by P. Doane. 246 pp. 





yk and § 74 xX 5. ‘i see ee ee 9/6 
ledge. Miss Norris can claim no praise for distinctive quality of 
devoid writing in this her first book for children, but she has endowed 
a dull a school and family story with freshness and gaiety, some origin- 
', Must ality of thought and feeling, and a true sense of spiritual values. 
ACCOM: The Carmichael family are an American Catholic family and 
history Mary-Jo one of the many children, is sent with her sister to a 
ar and convent school. The story is told by Mary-Jo in the form of 
nlight- extracts from her diary and as such is chatty, informative, and 
quaint- rich with homely everyday detail. Members of the Carmichael 
be the family are, for the most part, alive and convincing but some of 
in the the other children tend to be mere caricatures and all too remini- 
© nate scent of the stilted fictional schoolgirl. In spite of this, how- 
graphs ever, the story deserves commendation, primarily for its 
ife and spiritual background, which both at home and at school, is 
drawn simply and sincerely and without affectation. It is weld- 
ed into the everyday scene as naturally as it should be, and 
8/6 although of more immediate interest to a Catholic, the story 
/ ; 
olution is one that should appeal to and and provoke the thought of any 
artly in schoolgirl reader. 

port of BPicarv, B. L. The Odyssey of Homer. Illus. by 
icularly § J. Kiddell-Monroe. 272 pp. 8 X 53. O.U.P. 12/6 
restored The Odyssey is a story which needs no recommendation 
jo _ more nor is there any question that it ought to be brought to the 
nal ad- notice of boys and girls, as from time to time it is. But not 
rphaned often is the story presented in such an attractive and competently 
ly aunt, edited form. Miss Picard re-tells the immortal narrative in a 
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style which is simple without being flat. The publishers have 
added a delightful format with well-spaced type and wide 
margins on fine paper. To complete a luxurious though not 
extravagant production, Kiddell-Monroe’s black and white 
studies of classical subjects are not only exquisitely executed 
but are beautifully reproduced. This is a memorable produc 
tion from every point of view and no children’s library should 
be without at least one copy. 


Price, W. South. Sea adventure. Illus. by P. Marriott. 
221 pp. 8 X 54. : . : ‘ Cape 9/6 


Hunting for the wild, the weird and the wondrous among 
fish, flesh or fowl must still hold a thrill for the youthful reader 
with imagination and an inquiring mind. Mr. Price’s book, 
like its predecessor, Amazon Adventure, is based on that 
assumption and provides a comparable variety of incidents and 
captures. When John Hunt sends his sons, Hal and Roger, 
to collect specimens of the more exotic denizens of the South 
Seas for a rich client, with an incidental mission to inspect a 
secret pearl-breeding station, one expects a tale full of excite- 
ment. Mr. Price lavishly obliges, too lavishly one is tempted to 
think at times. We get a tornado as well as a hurricane, a 
fight with an octopus as well as with a giant squid, and skul- 
duggery on a desert island by a palpably ‘phoney’ missionary 
bent on thieving the pearls, not to mention a miniature Kon- 
Tiki on a palm-log raft, all survived or conquered by a fourteen- 
year old boy and his soon-to-be-undergraduate brother. If the 
survival of the castaways is a greater triumph than that of either 
Crusoe or the Robinsons it is because the author has taken pains 
to inform us by the way of the true nature of the structure and 
climate of his chosen terrain. As a source of easily assimilated 
information about a little-known area of the world the book is 
fascinating: as a story it is perhaps ‘a bit much’, but boys and 
girls of eleven to fourteen should love it. 


Pat Marriott’s illustrations are, to me, a disappointment, 
not because they are inaccurate or ill-chosen, but because | just 
do not like the spectacle of life viewed through a moth-eaten 
tennis-net. While agreeing that a biologist’s sketches would 
have divested most of the creatures depicted of the personality 
with which the text so ably invests them, I feel a less subtle 
technique would have been more suitable for the age range 
to which this book will appeal. 
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= he RoBERTSON, W. The Zakana gold affair. Illus. by 
| wide J. Matthew. 213 pp. 74 X 5. : O.U.P. 7/6 


gh not A straightforward, readable yarn, which boys of ten to 

white fifteen will find thrilling. ‘The plot is so much according to 

ecuted formula that it will probably be forgotten even a short time 

roduc after it is read. What will be remembered, however, are the 

should authentic and most interesting touches of local colour which 
bring the Rhodesian scene to life. 





The hero is a young man in his early twenties, fresh from 
96 England, who becomes involved with a gang of gold thieves 
and, in spite of many set-backs and dangers, finally succeeds 
in capturing both the gang and the reward. The illustrations 
are no more than passable. 


among 
reader 
; book, 
n that 
ts and @ ST. VINCENT, 1. Young Marie. Illus. 169 pp. 

Roger, 8 X 54. j , F Lutterworth Press 8/6 


South Biographies are badly needed of those women who, in the 
spect a past, have managed to overcome the limitations of their position 
excite and have achieved distinction and influence. The ninety years’ 
pted to life of Madame Tussaud should be a good subject, but the 
ane, 3 author of this book has chosen to use her material to create 
d skul- a semi-fictional romance, and the character of Marie, even as a 
bionary young woman, is not easily made to conform to the pattern of 
e Kon- a traditional heroine. Marie Gresholtz was evidently intelligent 
urteen- and an artist, possessed of unusual powers of endurance, deter- ‘ 
Af the mination, and sound business instincts. One would like a more 
f either realistic account of her battle against circumstances and the 
n pains cost of her eventual triumph. The events of her life, too, fall 
are and awkwardly for the storyteller, for after the excitements of 
milated learning her craft from her uncle, and her early success, her life 
book is with the French court at Versailles and all the dangers and 
oys and horrors of the Revolution, the rest of Marie’s life comes as 
something of an anticlimax. To compensate, the author makes 
itment, a romantic story of Marie’s marriage with Francois Tussaud, 
I just and then finds herself in difficulties in accounting for their sub- 
h-eaten sequent separation (the date of which she appears to have 
would altered), and she concludes by condensing the last fifty years 
onality of Marie’s life into one chapter. There is plenty of excitement 
- subtle and some authentic detail in this story, but it is not entirely 
. range successful as a historical romance, and too idealised for a sober 
biography. 
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SavILiE, M. The Luck of Sallowby. Illus. by T. 
Reeves. 221 pp. 74 X 5. Lutterworth Press 8/6 


Malcolm Saville takes care not to make his adventure 
stories too thin. He gathers a fistful of materials with which 
to build up each new book. This one has for main characters 


the chatty Jillies and their friends Guy and Mark, an aunt 9 


with a teashop, a lonely colonel, and a thief. For background 
there is the unexploited country round Ely. For more back- 


ground there are the history and legends of the place. For | 


drama there are floods and crooks. All is well-mixed and 
simply told, and will not disappoint the author’s many admirers 


heroes and heroines but also cosily like themselves. The con- 
versation seemed to me almost too realistic; tedious boy-girl 
bickering on the Grammar School level; and the contrived plot 
(with the same villain as appeared in a previous story), fitted 
more awkwardly than usual into the painstakingly real scenery. 


who like what is easy to read and people who are not only 
\ 


Scott, I. The Two Lieutenants. Illus. 192 pp. 


—— : ; , , ' Harrap 9/6 
This sequel to The Two Cadets and The Two Sub- 
Lieutenants belongs to a not uncommon but often treacherous 
genre—a cross between a near-contemporary historical novel and 
a semi-fictional autobiography. “Those who recall the excellent 
picture of modern warfare presented in the M.O.I. publication 
Combined Operations wiil appreciate the standard of this narra- 
tive if it is described as every bit as good with the additional 
flavour of personal reminiscence. The author here recounts 
from first-hand knowledge the recapture of Rangoon, the 
Malayan landings and the relief of Saigon with, for good ¢ 
measure, a description of the operation which led to the destruc- 
tion of the Japanese ‘nightmare’ cruiser Haguro. In addition 


the author possesses the enviable knack of including picturesque | 
detail without obscuring the main theme of his pictorial * 


narrative. 
The merits of the book are not in doubt but it is rather 


difficult to know for what class of reader to recommend it. In ¢ 


style and treatment it resembles the best type of documentary 
film, a fact which may limit its appeal. On the other hand it 
does not attempt to conceal that war is a nasty business and it 
is hard to judge the moment when young readers may have that 
fact brought home to them without suffering psychologically 
from the manifestation. Possibly the double problem will 
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afford a solution of its parts and readers who find savour in the 
style will realise the implications of the content. 

A glossary of naval terms and slang is appended, with an 
explanation of many technical and other abbreviations. The 
book might have been even better than it is had the author been 
less meticulous in his use of the latter in the text. The 
unnamed illustrator does a competent job. ; 


Sperry, A. Danger to windward. Illus. by the author. 
241 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ Lane 9/6 

Hugh Dewar, who becomes an orphan when he is fifteen, 
tells the story of how his step-uncle tried to trick him out of 
his inheritance by forging a will in his own favour. When 
Hugh protests and stands up to his step-uncle for his rights he 
is kidnapped by his step-cousin and taken aboard a Nantucket 
whaling ship. On board The Good Intent (the captain is his 
evil step-cousin and the ship is known as a hell ship) Hugh 
becomes a member of the crew and tries to find the real will 
which he feels sure his grandfather who died at sea, left some- 
where on board. 

The author has created a group of real and varied charac- 
ters for the crew—some good, some bad—and Hugh does find 
a few friends among them, especially the three with whom he is 
cast away on a coral atoll in the South Seas. They enjoy a 
brief idyllic existence with a Polynesian family before they 
almost fall victims to cannibals, just making their escape by 
canoe only to be picked up by The Good Intent—a mixed 
blessing. The rounding of Cape Horn and the hazards of 
weather and living conditions on board ship in those days (the 
year is 1816) are very vividly described, and throughout the 
book the author provides a detailed and interesting background 
for a very exciting story. The illustrations are not Armstrong 
Sperry’s best work and more drawings illustrating specific 
incidents in the story such as cutting up the whales and con- 
verting the blubber into oil would have been welcome. The 
description of these operations was well done and held one’s 
interest but illustrations would have given an even clearer 
picture of early nineteenth century whaling. 


SumMERHAYS, R. S. Summerhays' encyclopaedia for 
horsemen. Illus. 320 pp. 8 X 54. . Warne 18/- 
This might be called an encyclopaedic dictionary, as most 
of the entries consist of a few lines of definition or description. 
The biographical entries, however, are longer, and there are 
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articles of a page or so on some of the larger topics. These 
articles, of which there are twenty-five, are written by ex- 
perts in the particular field; for example, Count Orssich writes 
on the Hack, Major Faudel-Phillips on Stable Management, 
and Bernard Mills on the Circus Horse. There can therefore 
be no doubt as to the reliability of the information, though there 
is not space enough to provide more than an introduction to the 
various subjects. 


The illustrations, which consist of thirty-two plates and 
numerous sketches in the text, are adequate but not outstanding; 
the layout and type are clear, but the general appearance of the 
page is rather commonplace. The binding is both strong and 
attractive. 


The book includes a full bibliography, arranged under 
title, and useful lists of Hunts and of various societies connected 
with the horse. It should prove of use to young people working 
for the Pony Club Tests, who are confused between spavins 
and splints, or bogged down among the mysteries of feather- 
edged shoes and dubbed toes, and there can be very few matters 
or people connected with the horse not mentioned somewhere 
among the 2,800 entries. 


Symg, R. Cortez, conqueror of Mexico. Illus. by 
W. Stobbs. 128 pp. 74 X 5. . ‘ Hodder 6/6 


The Aztecs were, as Prescott says, a cruel and sanguinary 
race, but that in no way excuses the brutality and treachery of 
their Spanish conquerors under the leadership of Cortez. It 
would indeed be difficult to find anywhere a record of white 
aggression more soaked in blood and calculated ferocity than 
the winning of the Mexican Empire, and with all respect to 
Mr. Syme, Cortez himself was the worthy leader of his savage 
and rapacious desperadoes. Of this aspect of the whole adven- 
ture, Mr. Syme has little or nothing to say, and prefers, under- 
standably perhaps, to dwell rather on the unshakable courage 
and tenacity and the unconquerable fortitude of Cortez. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to make anything of a hero of him 
on any other terms; and even so, one is left wondering whether 
these virtues weigh very much in the balance. 


This book, then, is good adventure, but not so good 
biography, whose purposes might have been better served 
by some “ painting in of the warts,” to use Cromwell’s advice. 
It is admirably illustrated by William Stobbs. 
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6/6 (Hodder) 
inary 
my . THompson, C. PULLEIN- Goodbye to hounds. Illus. 
: bite by C. Hough. 256 pp. 72 X 53. . Collins 8/6 
ee & In the first two books of this series the narrator, with her 
eon | brother and friends, founded a small pack of hounds; and, after 
avage various vicissitudes, they had some wonderful runs and made 
oem, themselves locally famous. 
alien TO __ In this book the Chill Valley Hunt is suddenly threatened 
urage with extinction; but Sandy and her brother are determined to 
. oe raise the five hundred pounds necessary to save the pack. 
6 hie > Together with the Days they run a hunter trial and Hunt Ball. 
“- Both events need a lot of hard work in advance, even including 

a hasty course of dancing lessons. In the end, of course, the 
Hunt is saved; though only indirectly by their own efforts; 

good and it is not ‘Goodbye to hounds’ after all. 
= Though there is not much actual hunting in the book there 
idvice. 


is enough about horses and riding to satisfy the most ‘poriy mad’ 
h reader. But it should also appeal to almost any child who loves 
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TreaseE, G. Black Banner players. Illus. by 
R. Kennedy. 241 pp. 8X5. °. Heinemann 10/6 


Trease, G. The Crown of violet. Illus. by C. Walter 
Hodges. 248 pp. 73 X 54. . Macmillan 9/6 


the country. It is full of the sensations of a ride in the spring 
sunshine, hearing the songs of the birds, and smelling the grow- 
ing plants, horses and the hot bread in the bakery at Allate 
village. 


No midnight tuck in the dorm or prefects yelling for a 
miserable ‘fag’ but a couple of country grammar schools in the 
Lake District with day-boys and girls who go home on school 
buses and do their homework on the family table; this is the 
normal background of Geoffrey Trease’s ‘Bannermere’ books, 
In itself this would not necessarily attract children—school life 
can be so dull—but Mr. Trease knows that young readers love 
mystery and thrills, provided they are credible and not overdone. 

This is the third book of the series; Bill, Sue, Penny and 
Tim form an amateur dramatics society and tour remote Lake- 
land villages in one of which they meet two ex-professional 
actors. Through these ‘old Bensonians’ the children find ad- 
venture in the shape of the theft of a valuable old manuscript 
diary. Mr. Trease captures not only the true atmosphere of 
home and school life but also the idiom and mental outlook 
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of school-children; above all, his books are never ‘kids’ stuf 
and are therefore sure to attract most children who have 
reached, or nearly reached, their teens. 


To enjoy this story it is not necessary to have read Thy 
Hills of Varna to which it is, however, complementary. 

The scene is Athens shortly before 400 B.C. when Socrates 
was preaching the philosophy which was so abhorrent to con- 
ventional Athenians like Alexis’ father. Alexis, alarmed at th 
antagonism shown to a man he admired, conceived the idea ol 
writing a comedy which would show Socrates as he really wa. 
How this play won the prize at the drama festival, how Alexis 












saved Athens from revolution and how his girl friend Corinnj Bay 


became a true Athenian make exciting reading. But the charm 





and freshness of the picture of family life, the authenticity off Wa 


the background of theatre, sport, society, civic custom and the 
delightful descriptions of the natural scene bring so vividl 
to life the “shining town of song with violet crown,” that th 
reader seems actually to take part in the events and to entej 
fully into the Athenian spirt. The only jarring note is th 
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English dialect used by those characters who would naturally 
speak dialect and I confess I see no way of avoiding this diffi- 
culty except by ignoring dialect altogether. 


WricHt, A. The Blakes. Illus. by S. Macgregor. 
252 pp. 74 X 5. Dent 9/6 

This appears to be a first book and attempts to provide a 
story of working class life, but the author misses her target 
through not knowing the life she sets out to describe and not 
being able to imagine it truly. Her characterisation is ill-found- 
ed. Dad and Mum are meant to be sound, conscientious, warm- 
hearted people but don’t behave like it, and there is too little evi- 
dence of affection or wisdom. Bill has too little commonsense for 
a ten year old. It is really his story, his the troubles, his the 
adventures, but the author pushes him around like a dummy 
and his behaviour appears too often quite idiotic. Micky, age 
five, is precocious beyond all bearing or believing; and Jean 
(15) I suspected of being really a sensible person badly presented. 
The author drags in Secondary school ambitions and tennis 
clubs rather heavily, but somehow Jean never seemed to do the 
yearning herself. When she was allowed to come to life, she 
did so as a practical, pleasantly helpful person who accepted 
things as they were and made the best of them. 

The story opens in wretched rooms, then Dad loses his 
job through no fault of his own. In despair they invest all 
their savings in a bus which is at least some kind of a home of 
their own, and they leave Herefordshire for their native Sussex. 
The plot is a steady run of accidents too heavily manoeuvred, 
instead of being allowed to grow out of personality and circum- 
stance. The agony is piled on and everything possible goes wrong 
regardless of the probabilities. 

Eleanor Graham. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 
Bax, C. W.G. Grace. Illus. 64 pp. 74 X 5S. 


Phoenix House 5/- 
Warner, O. Frank Woolley. Illus. 62 pp. 74 X 5. 
Phoenix House 5/- 


These are two good additions to that promising series, 
Cricketing Lives, the purpose of which is to produce a collection 
of brief lives of the greatest cricketers written by distinguished 
men of letters. W. G. Grace, the greatest of all cricketers, 
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has had several books written about him; but this is the first 
biography of Frank Woolley, “the pride of Kent.” 

Both authors write lovingly about men whom they are 
not afraid to admit are their heroes; consequently they have 
given us books that will be inspiring to teen-age enthusiasts. 


Davigs, L. Ed. See how to cook. Illus. 160 pp. { 
8 X 64. . ; Ward Lock 10/6 
This is a ‘book ‘for the older girl or the young married 
woman with little knowledge of cookery. Its outstanding 
merits are the excellent photographic illustrations which show 
every step in the process or recipe being described, and the 
Questions and Answers which deal with common difficulties and 
failures in cooking or explain other matters connected with the 
choice and preparation of food. The least satisfactory chapter 

is the one on Bottling. 

But few women wish to read through a cookery book from 
start to finish and consequently explanatory matter should be 
concise and tabulated. In this connection this book is exaspera- 
tingly long winded and the byplay with Sally and the talking 
down which is always to be deprecated even with the youngest 
pupils is intensely irritating to an adult. 


DE SELINCOURT, A. On reading poetry. 71 pp. 
74 X 5. ‘ ; A Phoenix House 6/- 
A book shout poetry by a lover of poetry who has also the 
gift of elevated prose is a rarity for which every other poetry 
lover and student is grateful. Though Mr. de Selincourt in 
this happy essay proposes no outrageously new lines of thought 
he invests well considered notions with a freshness which every 
teacher of literature hopes to achieve in presenting the idea of 
poetry to eager if inexperienced enthusiasts. Though the book 
deals only briefly with the present background of poetry, its 
substance and its themes, its technique and its mechanics, it | 
opens wide avenues of inquiry and long vistas of pursuits. Never- 
theless it is a book for the few, and certainly for those who are 
showing signs of maturity. 


Forester, C. S. Nelson. 190 pp. 74 X 5. Lane 7/6 
There have been a number of books written around Nelson 

recently. This biography, now again re-issued, will still bear 
comparison with any of them. It is not long enough to have 
given Mr. Forester full scope, perhaps, but may, on that 
account, be the more suitable for younger readers. There are, 
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» first too, references to events of the 1914-18 war which have lost 
some of their point today, but there are admirable and all too 

y are rare qualities here. 

have There are few public figures in whom the contrast between 

sts. the man at work and the man in idleness, or at least, away from 


his proper function, is more violent than in Nelson. It is 
therefore one of the great merits of this biography that it should 


10/ 6 aim, even at the cost of some hard reading, at setting the great 
arried admiral in his true context, that of the shifting politics and 
nding chances of a crucial war, and the difficult strategic problems 
show and tactical decisions involved in handling sailing fleets. Emma 
d the Hamilton becomes therefore what she really was, an unpleasant 
es and feature of the inglorious years following the Nile, and to Mr. 
th the Forester (and how can his case be disputed ?) the great romance 
hapter is no more than a distasteful and sordid intrigue, to be dealt 

with as curtly as possible, in which Nelson departs pathetically 
¢ from far from his true greatness. Where this lay emerges clearly, 
uld be not only in the graphic, though succint accounts of the cam- 
spera- paigns and battles, but in the whole balance of the work, a 
alking balance which other writers on the subject might profitably 
ungest have emulated. 


There is, however, one criticism. Even at the cost of a 
small increase in price, some effort should have been made to 

6/- include at least a map of the Trafalgar campaign, and plans 
a ie of the principal battles, for Mr. Forester’s descriptions make 
poetry no concessions to the uninitiated. 


purt in} Gipson, F. The Home place. 254 pp. 74 X 5. 

hought M. Joseph 9/6 
b every 4 The story of a man whose nostalgia for his homeland 
idea of drove him to leave a good job in the city and take his grandpa 
e book and his three little boys back to his old family farm in Texas. 
try, its The struggle to make good and to teach the boys to love the 


nics, It land as the father does makes a fascinating story—amusing, 
Never- pathetic and anxious by turns. The character drawing is 
vho are particularly well done and the whole atmosphere is sympathetic, 
' invigorating and appealing. Grandpa is a tough old pioneer, 

7/6 full of energy, and with his own individual standards. His 
Nelson tall tales, his simple bragging and his humorous remarks are 
“11 bear entertainly copied by Yo Yo the youngest child. But this part 
to have of the book is never overdone—Sam’s work and his efforts for 
a that his boys provide the backbone of the book. Recommended for 


ere are, boys and girls from 12 to 14 up. 
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Gray, F. Ballet for aaa Illus. 61 pp. 
10 X 6. : Phoenix House 12/6 
The number of | young people studying ballet or at 
interested in it as members of the audience has grown so much 
of recent years that books suitable for them are always welcome. 
This book, a permanent record of Miss Felicity Gray’s television 
programme of the same name, is most suitable for anyone over 
twelve years old who really wants to know how ballet grew 
up, how the foot and arm movements are made, what the 
various mime gestures mean, how an actual ballet is designed, 
and how even such details as the tying of a ballet shoe and the 
making up of a tutu are done. Gordon Anthony’s excellent 
photographs and the clear little diagrams make the book doubly 
useful, especially to the student. Miss Gray, herself an ex- f 
perienced dancer and choreographer, writes in an easy, pleasant 
style, with touches of humour. She traces classical ballet from 
the court of Louis XIV, when most of the dance steps were 
designed to show off the men, to the complicated ‘floor patterns’ 
of a modern production of ‘Swan Lake’, in which, as in all 
today’s dance-design, men and women work together to make 
the complete performance. An interesting chapter on the male } 
dancer helps the newcomer to ballet to realize how important 
a part is played by men in the dance and how difficult it is to 
partner a ballerina without any appearance of strain or clumsi- 
ness. This is certainly a most competent book, well worth the 
study of those who want to make their visits to the ballet even 
more enjoyable. 
Home, M. The Brackenford story. 269 pp. 74 X 5. 
Methuen 14/- |Rasi 
This novel of changing social conditions in the Norfolk © 9 
village of Brackenford, from 1887 to the present day, has its 
counterpart in very many country villages in all parts of Eng- 
land. The changes are usually gradual but not always for the 
best and not always fully understood even by those who 
inaugurate them. This story is to be recommended because it 
endeavours to maintain an impartial attitude and to show the 
good and the evil in both the old aristocracy and the new } 
democracy. It should be read in the light of the extracts from 
J. M. Keynes and’ Jonathan Mardle with which it is prefaced 
HovuseHoip, G. A Time to kill. 158 pp. 74 X 5. 
M. Joseph 9/6 
Roger Taine’s efforts to settle down as a country estate 
agent in Dorset are once again frustrated in this successor to 
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A Rough Shoot when his friend Roland asks him to keep an 
eye on ex-Fascist Pink. 

A Communist plot to spread foot and mouth disease, a 
reckless burglary, kidnapping, smuggling, private feuds between 
Soviet and German communists, flight, pursuit and sudden 
deaths combine to make an exciting story for those who like 
this kind of thing. The style of writing is good and the march 
of events is swift. 


Jounson, P. H. Catherine Carter. 469 pp. 8 X 54. 
Macmillan 12/6 

This is a very detailed and well written story of theatrical 
London in the 1880’s. The central figures are Henry Peverel, 
) an established and popular actor, and Catherine Carter, a young 
girl who aspires to be a great actress. Henry helps her up to 
a point, but when she begins to desire important roles where 
her ability might compete with his, he obstructs her further 
progress and after their marriage tries to relegate her to 
domestic life. This conflict in the professional field threatens 
to destroy their love till finally Henry gives way and they play 
\ ‘Anthony and Cleopatra’ together and achieve outstanding 
success. 

The background of this period novel is very full and the 
story has many facets with many and varied characters whose 
individual qualities and mutual reactions help to produce a 
vital and highly coloured backcloth for the two central figures 
without ever disputing their pre-eminence. For older adoles- 
cents especially girls interested in the stage. 


Rasmussen, A. H. Sea fever. Illus. 164 pp. 


a 
_ 2 


€ 9 xX 54. ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ Constable 12/6 
The author has chosen a very apt title for this autobio- 

graphical adventure story. He tried to run away to sea when he 

was five but a telephone message to his father soon had him 


back home again. At the age of fourteen he was dangerously 
ill and was given six months to live. He told his father that he 
was going to sea; at the end of the six months he wrote to his 
> parents: “Still very much alive and kicking. Feeling fine and 
have grown over a foot.” 

The book ends when the author was twenty. He had 
spent six years in sailing-ships: he was shipwrecked, and 
suffered (from both the sea and his fellow sailors) hardships 
and dangers which would have made a fit man, let alone a 
consumptive boy, give up sea-faring for ever. But not Mr. 
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Rasmussen. He was never cured of his fever and although he 
spent many years as a landlubber he was not satisfied until he 
was on the sea aboard his own boat. He bought a fourteen ton 
ketch in October, 1949—he was then over sixty—and set sail, 
alone, for Norway, his homeland. He was wrecked on the 
rocks off Hartlepool and during the wreck memories of his 
younger days flooded into his mind: once he was on dry land 
he “wrote Sea Fever—wrote almost night and day while the 
memory was fresh and the pictures clear.” 

Perhaps the author was foolhardy, he was certainly brave, 
perhaps even a little crazy when the fever was at its height. 
But he will be the hero of any boy who is bitten by the same 


bug. 
WaLpMAN, M. Queen Elizabeth. LIllus. 159 pp. 
74 X it ' ‘ Collins 7/6 


Mr. Waldman i is an obviously good choice as the author 
of this ‘Brief Life’ of the great queen. His Elizabeth and 
Leicester is only one, though the best known, of a number of 
books which he has written on this period, and this one there- 
fore has all the ease and flow which come from a deep familiarity 
with the material. 

Clearly, in a work of severe compression such as the nature 
of this series demands, there is little room for elaborate discus- 
sion of the contentious points with which Elizabeth’s policy and 
character abounded, and in any case, such discussion would be 
out of place in an account written primarily for young readers. 
Mr. Waldman’s interpretation is soundly orthodox therefore. 
For him, the Queen is the very centre of national pride and 
achievement, the chief builder of her own and the nation’s 
fortunes. He does not disguise her meanness, her shiftiness, 
and her occasional downright ingratitude, but with all reserva- 
tions, it is difficult not to see in her one of the truly great figures 
in history. 

This book fulfils splendidly therefore the main intention 
of the series, to provide an accurate and vivid account which 
shall attract young and old alike, and its author is to be-greatly 
congratulated on contriving so absorbing and exciting a narra- 
tive in the space at his disposal. 


WHITE, J: E.M. Ancient Egypt. Ullus. 217 pp. 
84 X 5. ‘ Wingate 21/- 
Designed as an introduction to Egyptian studies, this book 
begins with a description of the Nile and its early settlement. 
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zh he This is followed by a series of chapters each one of which deals 
til he with one stratum of society, from the Pharaohs down to the 


n ton peasant population. Finally there are three sections dealing 
= with the political history of Egypt from pre-dynastic times to 
r his the Persian conquests and the coming of Alexander the Great 
er which completed the downfall of the native dynasties. 
i ie These latter chapters are somewhat compressed and so full 
of facts that the reader requires great powers of concentration 
brave, to absorb them. But the earlier chapters on social life and 
eight. customs are presented in clear, concise and yet conversational 
same language, in which the author’s knowledge of and his lively 
enthusiasm for his subject are so apparent that they cannot 
fail to kindle like interest in the minds of his readers. 

7/6 The photographic illustrations are numerous, all necessary 
wathes maps are included and there is an excellent and most useful 
. al chronological chart. The style and content of the book make 
ber of it suitable only for older students and as may be expected in 
there- view of the subject there are a few passages which more con- 
liarity servative adults may deem unsuitable for young readers. But 

these passages are few in number and not offensively introduced 
nature and the book has so much positive value that most people will 
discus- feel they do not warrant its exclusion from modern libraries. 
cy and WuitLock, P. The Sweet spring. 238 pp. 7} X 5. 
uld be Cape 12/6 
eaders. The author of The Sweet Spring was well-known to a pre- 
refore. war generation of young readers for her share in Far Distant 
de and Oxus and other books which were deservedly popular. Many 
ations’, = present day juniors will know her for her book pages in a maga- 
ftiness, zine solely for boys and girls. It should follow therefore that 
aoeeve- there will be a young (though not very young) public as well as 
figures a discriminating older public for her first novel. 
—_ This is a book which sensitive adolescents, perhaps mostly 


hich girls, will enjoy even if they don’t wholly understand some of 
was its subleties. It is not an easy book for those growing up, for it 


greatly is written almost entirely without emotion, and it is quite a feat 
narre to take us through at least eight years of a family’s life, from 
the child Clare Bradley’s pre-school days to the day when she 

has left her convent school and has settled with her eldest 

21/- brother’s former schoolfriend to marry him. It is questionable 
is book whether such absence of emotion is not better than the some- 


lement. what uncontrolled emotional outbursts in which adolescents 
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sometimes indulge; but young readers may feel its loss. Perhaps 
rightly, because those growing up certainly do need some ex- 
pression for their emotions. 

The childhood scenes are charming, the adolescent scenes 
are witty. The boys and girls may sometimes be surprisingly wise 
for their years but they are also gay and artless and other 
adolescents will find much in them with which to sympathise 
and rejoice. No real hint of sadness darkens the pages, though 
we leave the Bradleys in the ominous summer of 1939. Even 
the piercing sorrows of youth and growing pains do not seem 
to affect them. Will Pamela Whitlock, clever, sensitive and 
witty as she is, delve deeper in her next novel ? Meanwhile 
here is a cloudless spring to be greatly enjoyed, and if like Clare, 
some young readers raise some doubts about the meaning of it 
all, so much the better. 


Yarwoop, D. English costume. Illus. 290 pp. 
103 X 63. , ; ‘ ; , Batsford 35/- 

The author of this comprehensive survey of English dress 
from the earliest times to the present day is a lecturer on 
costume, and for the purpose of this book has studied all the 
important English collections and made numerous drawings 
from original sources. "Though many good books on costume 
exist, they usually cover only a limited period and the author’s 
purpose here is to assist the student who wishes to survey the 
whole field without having recourse to a large number of books. 

The book is most copiously illustrated and the explanatory 
letterpress, while quite adequate and interesting is restricted to 
facts and is subordinated to the very detailed and admirably 
clear illustrations. The eleven coloured plates are reproduc- 
tions of paintings and illuminated M.S.S. and there is a very 
full bibliography. The first five chapters deal with dress in 
ancient civilizations, Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Grecian, Roman 
and Byzantine, which throughout history have had a recurrent 
influence on costume. 

For purposes of reference not only for serious students of 
costume, but for producers of amateur theatricals and for others 
whose interest is more casual this book can be recommended 
and should be a useful addition to school and public libraries. 
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